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1V1K)EVER  has  read  Chardin  and  Jonas  Ilanway,  Morier 
ami  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Capi.  Fraser’s  account  of  Khorasan 
and  the  Caspian  Provinces,  Elphinstone’s  Caubnl,  and  Pottm- 
^cr’s  Reloochistan,  together  with  Sir  John  Malcolm^s  ftrief 
History  of  Persia — that  is  to  say,  those  readers  who  hove  had  • 
the  opportunity  and  enterprise  to  wade  through  fifteen  ponder¬ 
ous  quartos,— we  beg  Sir  Win.  Ouseley's  pardon  for  omitting 
his  three  volumes  of  Travels  and  Researches, — will  have  ob¬ 
tained  n  very  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  past  history  and  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  that  country.  To  such  persons,  nevertheless, 
we  may  confidently  recommend  Lieutenant  Alexander’s  pleas¬ 
ing  volume  as  no  unworthy  supplement.  Besides  furnishing 
an  account  of  the  late  mission  of  Col.  Macdonald  Kinneir, 
and  the  latest  information  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Court  of  Tehran,  it  contains,  in  the  Appendix,  a  *  Summary 
‘  of  the  Causes  and  Events  of  the  existing  War  between  Rus- 
*  sia  and  Persia ;’  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  belligerents,  and  to  estimate 
the  claims  and  policy  of  that  gigantic  power  which,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  ninth  part  of  terra  Jirma,  is  anxious  to  enclose 
the  Euxifie  and  the  Caspian  within  its  boundaries,  and  to  join 
Scythia  to  Muscovv. 

To  persons  who  fiave  not  leisure  or  courage  to  encounter 
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Buch  an  array  of  quarto  volumes,  but  who  wish,  at  small  cost, 
to  know  something  about  Persia,  its  manners  and  customs, 
scenery  and  antiquities,  these  *  Sketches’  will  afford  a  very 
elegant  melange  of  description,  anecdote,  tale,  and  substan¬ 
tial  information,  forming  altogether  two  of  the  most  delightful 
and  fascinating  volumes  that  have  appeared  for  many  a  season. 
In  fact,  together  with  ilajji  Baba,  they  afford  a  complete  insight 
into  the  living  manners  and  general  character  of  Persian  society. 
The  view  given  us  in  Mr.  Morier’s  story  is  extremely  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  *  Frenchmen  of  Asia.’  The  present  vo¬ 
lumes  form,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  vindication  of  their  cha¬ 
racter  from  indiscriminate  reprobation  ;  and  whether  it  be 
owing  to  the  Writer’s  amiable  predisposition  to  think  better 
of  men  and  things,  or  to  superior  o[)portunities  and  talents  for 
observation,  a  much  more  pleasing  picture  is  given  of  the 
peonle  at  large.  ‘  It  is  the  eye,  the  disposition,  and  the 
*juagement  oi  the  observer,’  it  is  justly  remarked, 

*  more  than  what  is  actually  seen,  that  stamps  the  condition  of  dis¬ 
tant  nations  with  those  who  have  to  form  their  opinions  at  second¬ 
hand  ;  and  tho  generality  of  readers  who  have  their  happiness  grounded 
on  a  natural  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  own  ways  and  usages,  lean 
towards  such  as  minister  to  their  pride  and  patriotism,  by  throwing  a 
dark  shade  on  all  they  meet  different  from  old  England,  or  some  of 
those  countries  in  its  vicinity,  for  which  their  good  climate,  cheap 
viands,  and  well-flavoured  wines  have  created  a  predilection. 

*  The  eastern  hemisphere  continues  to  have  a  certain  venerable 
air  with  old  men,  from  a  belief  that  the  star  of  knowledge  first  en¬ 
lightened  its  horizon.  Children  delight  in  it  from  its  containing  the 
enchantinff  talcs  of  the  **  Thousand  and  One  Nights.”  Ladies  ad¬ 
mire  its  nowered  muslins,  rich  shawls,  pure  pearls,  and  brilliant 
diamonds.  Merchants  view  it  as  a  source  of  commercial  wealth. 
The  naturaliat,  the  botanist,  and  the  geologist  search  its  plains,  its 
forests,  and  its  mountains,  for  unicorns,  spikenard,  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  zeolite,  and  grand  basaltic  formations.  The  English 
soldier  looks  to  its  fields  for  a  harvest  of  reputation ;  while  pious  mis¬ 
sionaries  sally  forth  with  more  than  military  zeal,  to  reclaim  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  Kast  from  their  errors,  and  direct  them  in  the  path  of 
life*  Almost  all  these,  however  different  their  objects,  concur  in  one 
sentiment,  that  the  rulers  of  the  East  are  despots,  and  their  subjects 
slaves :  that  the  former  are  cruel,  the  latter  degraded  and  miserable, 
and  both  equally  ignorant.’ — Sketches^  Vol.  1.  p.  11. 

This  sentiroent  is  assuredly  in  unison  with  fact ;  nor  can  we 
suppose  that  this  Writer  means  to  question  it;  but  we  may 
concede  that  truth  is  not  always  fairness,  and  that  our  conclu¬ 
sions  are  often  too  precipitate  in  following  out  causes  into  conse¬ 
quences.  With  regard  to  the  misery  produced  by  the  oriental 
system  of  government,  there  is,  perhaps,  reason  to  question 
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wlietlior,  under  the  existin|x  circumstances  of  society,  it  is  fairly 
chargeable  with  all  the  evils  which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  iL 

*  Because  men  continue,  like  their  ancestors,  to  live  under  an  arbi* 
trary  monarch,  and  have  not  the  precise  qualities  upon  whicli  we 
valuc’ourselves,  we  hasten  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  are  slaves  and 
barbarians,  whom  the  force  of  habit  and  prejudice  alone  saves  from 
being  os  miserable  as  they  arc  degraded.  Viewing  them  in  this  light, 
we  waste  a  pity  upon  them  which  they  neither  value  nor  understand ; 
nor  has  it,  if  we  analyze  its  grounds,  any  just  foundation.  Though 
unacquainted  with  political  freedom,  though  superficial  in  science, 
and  unlearned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  they  are  not  without  delenoes 
against  injustice  or  despotism ;  and  the  very  condition  of  their  society 
gives  them,  on  all  points  affecting  tliemselves,  their  families,  or  fViendt, 
an  intuitive  quickness  and  clearness  of  perception,  which  appears 
wonderful  to  men  rendered  dull,  os  it  were,  by  civilization.  Either 
are  such  nations  deficient  in  those  arts  which  arc  subservient  to  the 
subsistence,  and  promote  the  enjoyments  of  man,  and  they  are,  per* 
haps,  more  alive  than  we  improved  beings  to  those  passions  whence 
so  much  of  our  happiness  and  misery  flow.  1  have  travelled  much, 
but  have  found  little  difference  in  the  aggregate  of  human  felicity. 
My  pride  and  patriotism  have  often  been  nattered  by  the  complaints 
and  comparisons  of  the  discontented  ;  but  1  have  never  met  with  any 
considerable  number  of  a  tribe  or  nation, .who  would  have  exchanged 
their  condition  for  that  of  any  other  people  upon  the  earth.  When 
1  have  succeeded,  as  1  often  did,  in  raising  admiration  and  envy,  by 
dwelling  npon  the  advantages  of  the  British  government,  1  have  in* 
variably  found  that  those  feelings  vanished,  when  I  explained  more 
specifically  the  sacrifices  of  personal  liberty,  the  restraints  of  the  law^ 
and  the  burden  of  taxation  by  which  these  advantages  are  purcliosed.’* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  173*"  5. 

It  is  very  consolatory  to  think  that  eels  and  Persiana  do  not 
80  much  mind  being  Hayed  when  they  are  used  to  it ;  and  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  animal  bliss  which  very  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  ignorance.  Still,  though  usage,  education,  and 
national  pride  may  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  natives  to  a  great 
deal  of  what  Englishmen  would  regard  as  insufferably  degra¬ 
ding  and  oppressive,  and  the  (juantnm  of  animal  enjoyment 
may  not  be  so  much  less  under  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  are 
apt  to  imagine,  we  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  this  iufi^ioua 
apologist  for  the  powers  that  be,  and  the  things  that  be,  who 
would  fain  persuade  us  that  freedom  and  happiness  are,  like 
taste,  incapable  of  being  brought  to  any  fixed  standard.  Eng¬ 
lish  travellers  are,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  pronounce,  that  *  every 
'  thing  is  wrong  which  does  not  accord  with  their  own  habita 
*  and  feelings  but  there  is  an  opposite  extreme,  a  latitudi- 
narian  creed  on  points  of  religion,  morals,  and  goTernment,. 
which  is  not  less  at  variance  with  sound  philosophy  and 
genuine  philanthropy. 
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We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  graphic  sketches  of 
this  lively  Writer,  that  we  feel  reluctant  to  animadvert  upon 
the  false  sentiment  which  occasionally  mingles  itself  with  the 
observations  suggested  by  the  state  of  Persian  society.  We 
regret  to  meet  wiUi  innuendoes  relative  to  ‘  national  etforts  to 

•  spread  knowledge’  and  ‘  precocious  plans’  originating  in  *  the 

•  foolish  pride  of  our  know  ledge,’  which  are  at  least  capable  of 
being  injuriously  misapplied.  Such  passages  remind  us  too 
strongly  of  Sir  William  Gell’s  attempt  to  write  down  the 
Greek  cause  and  the  Bible  Society,  on  the  ground  that 

•  the  annual  spoliation  of  a  pasha  or  two  is  not  half  so  great  a 

•  nuisance  as  that  sort  of  pretended  liberty  which  is  the  boast 

•  of  Geneva.’  ‘  We  altogether  forget,’  says  the  present  Apolo¬ 
gist  for  the  Persians,  ‘  that  it  is  from  the  general  condition  of 

•  the  country,  that  the  character  of  the  population  is  chiefly 

•  formed.*  Purely  those  persons  cannot  ufe  justly  accused  of 
this  forgetfulness,  who  infer  that  character  from  the  general 
condition  of  the  people.  For  instance,  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  a  state  of  jiersonal  insecurity  and  constant  oppression, 
such  as  attends  the  alternation  of  anarchy  and  despotism  to 
which  Persia  has  ever  been  subject,  would  induce,  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  tlie  population,  meanness  and  distrust,  cunning 
and  dishonesty,  recklessness  and  falsehood ;  and  accordingly, 
these,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  travellers,  are  reported  to 
be  the  most  prominent  qualities  of  the  Persian  character.  ^  The 

•  people  are,  in  truth,’  we  are  told  by  Captain  Fraser,  •  forced 

•  to  every  shift  of  cunning  and  duplicity,  to  baffle  the  avarice 
'  of  their  masters,’  •  They  are  treacherous  and  deceitful,  defi- 
'  cient  in  gratitude  and  all  the  more  amiable  dispositions  of  the 

•  mind.  To  protect  themselves  from  extortion,  they  resort  to 

•  frauds  and  untruths.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  naturally  cruel, 

•  but  the  little  value  set  upon  human  life,  and  the  acts  of  cruelty 

•  so  frequently  committed  before  their  eyes  by  their  rulers, 

•  have  familiarized  them  with  bloodshed.’  ‘  The  insecurity  of 
’  life,  limb,  or  property,  even  for  the  passing  day,  produces  a 

•  corresponding  mistrust  among  individuals  ;  each  lives  but  for 

•  himself,  and  for  the  hour.  Man  fears  man  ;  the  servant  dis- 

•  trusts  his  master,  the  master  his  servant; . the  father  and 

•  son  dread  and  often  hate  each  other.  Even  the  wife,  uncer- 

•  tain  of  her  husband’s  life  and  of  her  childrens’  affection,  feels 

•  a  separate  and  selfish  interest,  and  grasps  what  she  can  secure 

•  and  secrete  of  his  property,  to  provide  for  the  evil  day.  The 

•  worst  is,  that  there  is  no  rational  prospect  of  melioration,  no 
'  point  from  which  to  look  forward  to  a  happier  state  of  society, 

•  for  there  is  no  hope  of  any  change  in  the  system  of  govern- 

•  nient.’ 
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Sir  John  Malcolm  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Persiana  in 
very  similar  terms.  *  The  falsehood  of  the  Persians  U  pro- 

*  verbiaU  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  forward  to 

*  deny  this  national  reproach  ;  but  they  argue,  that  this  vice 

*  appertains  to  the  government,  and  is  the  natural  conse- 

*  quence  of  the  condition  of  society  in  which  they  Uve,’, . 

'.The  frame  of  private  society  |n  Persia,  is,  perhaps,  still 

*  more  calculated  to  render  men  artful  and  false,  than  the  con- 

*  stitution  of  their  government.  The  wives  and  slaves  of  a 

*  despotic  husband  and  master  must  have  all  the  vice#  of  their 

*  debased  condition.  The  first  lessons  which  their  children 

*  learn  from  the  example  of  those  they  love,  is  to  practise 
‘  deceit ;  and  this  early  impression  is  confirmed  by  all  their 

*  future  habits . There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which 

^  so  much  of  the  immorality  of  its  inhabitants  can  oe  referred 

*  to  a  bad  system  of  internal  administration.  This  refleotion^ 

*  though  it  may  mitigate  the  sense  w'e  entertain  of  the  depra- 

*  vity  of  individuals,  leaves  but  little  hope  of  their  amend- 

*  ment ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  can  alone  be  effected  by  the 
'  concurrence  of  many  radical  clianges,  with  a  complete 
^  alteration  in  their  political  condition ;  an  event  which 

*  neither  their  past  history  nor  present  state  can  lead  us  to 

*  anticipate.’* 

Now  whether  our  pity  be  wasted  upon  such  a  people  or  not, 
we  must  certainly  think  that  it  has  a  just  foundation.  How 
comfortable  soever  the  inhabitants  may  feel  under  this  moral 
and  political  degradation,  how  unwilling  soever  they  may  be 
to  change  their  condition  for  a  state  of  order,  legal  restraint, 
and  legal  security,  we  cannot  think  tliat  their  ignorance  and 
profligacy  are  altogether  an  indemnification  for  the  positive 
evils  which  they  endure*  If  there  is  not  so  much  ditl'erence  as 
might  be  supposed,  in  ‘  the  aggregate  of  human  felioity,’  our 
sutt'erings  ana  enjoyments  being  in  great  measure  comparative, 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  in  the  kinds  of  human  felicity. 
A  drunken  man  may  be  *  as  happy  as  a  lord,’  while  the 
sober  man  may  be  full  of  care ;  but  a  druuken  man’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  that  of  a  man  ill  his  right  senses,  arc  not  precisely  of 
the  same  quality.  Contented  as  the  former  may  be  with  him¬ 
self  and  all  about  him,  he  is  still  an  object  of  pity  ;  and  we 
venture  to  think,  that  it  is  something  better  than  a  foolish  pre¬ 
judice  which  leads  us  to  deprecate  the  delusions  of  either 
drunkenness  or  ignorance. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  whom  we  trace  the  sentiments  echoed 


*  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,  voL  ii.  pp.  631,  8*  p.  619. 
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We  have  been  so  much  pleased  with  the  graphic  sketches  of 
this  lively  Writer,  that  we  feel  reluctant  to  animadvert  upon 
the  false  sentiment  w hid)  occasionally  mingles  itself  with  the 
observations  8ug5»estcd  by  the  state  of  Persian  society.  We 
regret  to  meet  wim  innuendoes  relative  to  ‘  national  efforts  to 

•  spread  knowledge*  and  *  precocious  plans’  originating  in  *  the 

•  foolish  pride  of  our  knowledge,*  which  are  at  least  capable  of 
being  injuriously  misapplied.  Such  passages  remind  us  too 
strongly  of  Sir  William  GelPs  attempt  to  write  down  the 
Greek  cause  and  the  Bible  Society,  on  the  ground  that 

•  the  annual  spoliation  of  a  pasha  or  two  is  not  half  so  great  u 

•  nuisance  as  that  sort  of  pretended  liberty  which  is  the  boast 

•  of  Geneva.*  *  We  altogether  forget,’  says  the  present  Apolo¬ 
gist  for  the  Persians,  *  that  it  is  from  the  general  condition  of 

•  the  country,  that  the  character  of  the  population  is  chiefly 

•  formed.*  Surely  those  persons  cannot  be  justly  accused  of 
U)is  forgetfulness,  who  infer  that  character  from  the  general 
condition  of  the  people.  For  instance,  it  has  been  inferred, 
tl)at  a  state  of  personal  insecurity  and  constant  oppression, 
such  as  attends  the  alternation  of  anarchy  and  desjtotism  to 
which  Persia  has  ever  been  subject,  would  induce,  as  the  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  the  population,  meanness  and  distrust,  cunning 
and  dishonesty,  recklessness  and  falsehood ;  and  accordingly, 
these,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  travellers,  are  reported  to 
be  the  most  prominent  qualities  of  the  Persian  character.  ‘  The 

•  people  are,  in  truth,*  we  are  told  by  Captain  Fraser,  ‘  forced 

•  to  every  shift  of  cunning  and  duplicity,  to  battle  the  avarice 
‘  of  their  masters.*,  ‘  They  are  treacherous  and  deceitful,  defl- 

•  cient  in  gratitude  and  all  the  more  amiable  dispositions  of  tlie 

•  mind.  I’o  protect  themselves  from  extortion,  they  resort  to 

•  frauds  and  untruths.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  naturally  cruel, 

•  but  the  little  value  set  upon  human  life,  and  the  acts  of  cruelty 

•  so  frequently  committed  before  their  eyes  by  their  rulers, 

•  have  familiarized  them  with  bloodshed.*  *  The  insecurity  of 

•  life,  limb,  or  property,  even  for  the  passing  day,  produces  a 

•  corresponding  mistrust  among  individuals  ;  each  lives  but  for 

•  himself,  and  for  the  hour.  Alan  fears  man  ;  the  servant  dis- 

•  trusts  his  master,  the  master  his  servant; . the  father  and 

•  son  dread  and  often  hate  each  other.  Even  the  wife,  uncer- 

•  tain  of  her  husband’s  life  and  of  her  childrens*  affection,  feels 

•  a  separate  and  selfish  interest,  and  grasps  what  she  can  secure 

•  and  secrete  of  his  property,  to  provide  for  the  evil  day.  The 

•  worst  is,  that  there  is  no  rational  prospect  of  melioration,  no 

^  forward  to  a  happier  state  of  society, 
any  change  in  the  system  of  govern- 


'  point  from  which  to  loo 
•  for  there  is  no  hope  of 
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Sir  John  Malcolm  sums  up  the  character  of  the  Peraiaiui  in 
very  similar  terms.  *  The  falsehood  of  the  Persians  U  pro- 

*  verbiah  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  forward  to 

*  deny  this  national  reproach ;  but  they  argue,  that  this  vice 

*  appertains  to  the  government,  and  is  tiie  natural  conse- 

*  nuence  of  the  condition  of  society  in  which  they  live,’, . 

*.The  frame  of  private  society  |n  Persia,  is,  perhaps,  still 

*  more  calculated  to  render  men  artful  and  false,  than  the  con- 

*  stitution  of  their  government.  The  wives  and  slaves  of  a 

*  despotic  husband  and  master  must  have  all  the  vices  of  their 

*  debased  condition.  The  first  lessons  which  their  children 

*  learn  from  the  example  of  those  they  love,  is  to  practise 
‘  deceit ;  and  this  early  impression  is  confirmed  by  all  their 

*  future  habits . There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which 

^  so  much  of  the  immorality  of  its  inhabitants  can  he  referred 

*  to  a  bad  system  of  internal  administration.  This  refleotion, 

*  though  it  may  mitigate  the  sense  we  entertain  of  the  depra«> 

*  vity  of  individuals,  leaves  but  little  hope  of  their  amond- 
'  ment ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  can  alone  be  effected  by  the 

*  concurrence  of  many  radical  clian^es,  with  a  complete 

*  alteration  in  their  political  condition ;  an  event  which 

*  neither  their  past  history  nor  present  state  can  lead  us  to 

*  anticipate. 

Now  whether  our  pity  be  wasted  upon  such  a  people  or  uot, 
we  must  certainly  think  that  it  has  a  just  fouiulution*  Ilow 
comfortable  soever  the  inhabitunta  may  feel  under  this  moral 
and  political  degradation,  how  unwilling  soever  they  may  be 
to  change  their  condition  for  a  state  of  order,  legal  restraint, 
and  legal  security,  we  cannot  think  that  their  ignorance  and 
prodigaev  are  altogether  an  indemni(iC4ition  for  the  positive 
evils  which  they  endure*  If  there  is  not  so  much  difference  as 
might  be  supposed,  in  ‘  the  aggregate  of  human  felioity,*  our 
suHerings  ami  enjoyments  bein^  in  great  measure  comparative, 
there  is  an  infinite  difference  in  the  kinds  of  human  felicity. 
A  drunken  man  may  be  '  as  happy  as  a  lord,*  while  the 
sober  man  may  be  full  of  care ;  but  a  drunken  man's  happi¬ 
ness  and  that  of  a  man  in  his  right  senses,  arc  not  precisely  of 
the  same  quality.  Contented  as  the  former  may  be  with  him¬ 
self  and  all  about  him,  he  is  still  an  object  of  pity  ;  and  we 
venture  to  think,  that  it  is  something  better  than  a  foolish  pre¬ 
judice  which  leads  us  to  deprecate  the  delusions  of  either 
drunkenness  or  ignorance. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  to  whom  wc  trace  the  sentiments  echoed 
*  Malcolnrs  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  631,  8*  Ib*  p.  619. 
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by  the  present  Writer,  remark«,  that  the  riulc  tribes  •  are  not 

*  enviouH  of  the  civilization  of  which  we  are  so  proud.’  *  How 

*  often/  he  says,  ‘  do  we  see  them  rejoicing  under  hardships 

*  and  bondage,  and^repining  at  their  lot  when  courted  by 

*  liberty  and  fortune  !  The  feelings  we  receive  from  living  in 

*  one  state  of  society,  disqualify  us  for  judging  of  those  of 

*  another ;  but  he  who  has  travelled  over  the  greatest  space, 
'  will  be  most  struck  with  the  equal  dispensation  of  happiness 

*  and  misery ;  and  his  value  for  knowledge  will  not  be  de- 

*  creased  by  observing  that  those  are  not  always  the  most 

*  happy  who  possess  it.’  His  wish  to  communicate  it  to 
others  will,  however,  be  materially  decreased  by  this  falla¬ 
cious  mode  of  arguing.  The  wise  man  says  :  *  That  the  soul 

*  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good  ;  and,*  the  excellency  of 

*  knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it.’ 

*  (tod  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  over  all  his  works  / 
but  this  notion  of  an  equal  dispensation  of  happiness  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  reason  and  with  fact.  The  mind  of  man  has 
the  power  wonderfully  to  accommodate  itself  to  its  habitual 
condition  :  it  can  triumph  over  hardship  and  pain,  and  snatch 
a  fearful  or  guilty  pleasure  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
appalling  or  degrading  nature.  Hut  neither  are  the  means  of 
happiness  equally  distributed,  nor  are  the  capacities  of  happi¬ 
ness  equally  possessed  by  the  various  tribes  of  man.  Not  less 
absurd  is  it  to  confound  in  this  manner  all  kinds  of  animal 
and  mental  enjoyment,  the  happiness  of  the  civilized  man  and 
that  of  the  savage,  of  the  free  man  and  of  the  slave,  of  the  de¬ 
vout  Christian  and  of  the  prolligate  or  fanatical  idolater  or 
Hootfee,  than  it  would  be  to  maintain,  that  there  is  noditi'erence 
between  the  sensations  of  a  sky-lark  and  those  of  an  oyster, 
or  that  a  mouse  in  the  paw  of  a  despotic  cat  is  as  happy  as  a 
lamb  bounding  over  rich  pasture. 

We  should  certainly  not  consider  the  Persians  as  by  any 
means  occupying  the  lowest  rank  in  the  scale  of  political  free¬ 
dom  or  social  happiness.  We  are  enemies  to  all  exaggeration. 
Compared  with  ine/ei/ahs  of  Egypt,  the  peasantry  of  I’ersia 
may  oe  regarded  as  happy.  Their  condition  is  not  very  dide- 
rent  from  that  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe  in  feudal  times. 
And  as  to  their  character,  they  are  not  greater  liars  than  the 
Creeks  both  of  ancient  and  modern  days.  They  are  certainly 
less  honest  than  the  Ottomans,  but  somewhat  less  bigoted,  and, 
generally  speaking,  more  humane  and  courteous ;  and  their 
versatility  and  pliant  temper  justihes  the  opinion,  that,  had 
they  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  situation  and  converse  with 
Europeans  that  the  Turks  have  so  long  possessed,  they  would 
have  been  far  more  than  their  equals  in  all  the  arts  of  war 
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and  peace.  On  this  and  on  other  grounds,  we  cannot  nartici- 
pate  in  the  desponding  anticipations  expressed  by  the  Writers 
above  cited.  We  cannot  believe,  as  to  either  the  social  con¬ 
dition  or  tlie  moral  character  of  the  Persians,  that  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  of  a  happier  state  of  things.  If  the  past 
history  of  Persia  does  not  encourage  such  a  hope,  the  past 
state  of  other  countries  now  happily  advancing  towards  civi¬ 
lization,  as  well  as  the  present  aspect  of  society,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  confidence  which  the  Christian  faith  inspires, 
warrants  the  cheering  belief,  that,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
that  country  also  is  destined  to  be  brought  under  the  meliorat¬ 
ing  influences  of  knowledge,  religion,  and  liberty.  In  Persia, 
civilization  might,  from  the  character  of  the  people,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  spread  with  peculiar  rapidity.  *  If  ever  it  were  the 

*  policy  of  any  one  of  the  European  nations,’  remarks  Mr. 
IViorier,  *  to  give  a  further  impulse  to  the  eagerness  withwhicii 
‘  they  have  already  begun  to  acquire  some  of  our  arts,  it  is 

*  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  whole  of  Persia  would  soon  ex- 

*  hibit  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  does  at  present ; 

*  and  that,  from  this  commencement,  their  darkness  in  religion 
'  would  perhaps  be  gradually  dispelled.’* 

But  we  are  told,  there  is  no  hope  of  any  change  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  despotism  by  which  this  country  is  oppressed  and  de¬ 
graded  ;  and  since  this  is  so  main  a  cause  of  the  immorality 
and  profligacy  which  prevail  among  the  people,  their  amend¬ 
ment  cannot  be  looked  for.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the 
baleful  influence  of  despotism ;  more  especially  when  it  not 
merely  constitutes  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  government,  but 
pervades  the  whole  frame-work  of  society.  Still,  the  despotism 
of  Persia  does  not  so  materially  differ  from  the  despotic  govern¬ 
ments  of  Turkey,  the  Birman  empire,  or  even  Russia,  as  to 
account  for  the  difference  in  the  respective  characters  of  the 
subjects  of  those  governments.  If  the  people  take  their  cha¬ 
racter  to  a  certain  degree  from  their  political  condition,  that 
again  takes  its  complexion  very  greatly  from  the  national  cha¬ 
racter.  There  is  a  constant  re-action  of  cause  and  effect.  If 
despotism  produces  cunning,  fraud,  perfidy,  baseness,  these 
again  necessitate  despotism.  It  is  the  remark  of  Jonas  Han- 
way,  in  his  life  of. Nadir  Shah,  that  a  man  of  probity  could 
hardly  have  ruled  over  a  people  '  whose  corruption  rendered 

*  them  mature  for  destruction.  Had  the  people  been  less 
'  vicious,  the  vices  of  the  usurper  could  not  have  been  so 
‘  destructive.*  ‘  Every  social  virtue,*  he  says,  ‘  was  neglected  ; 

*  Moricr’s  Second  Journey,  p.  227. 
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•  rommon  fnith  nnd  common  honr^ty  '▼orr  liUle  more  nmonsr 

•  them  than  hare  namen.  ruder  these  cireumstances,  tiow 

•  could  they  l>e  delivered  from  the  power  of  one  tyrant,  with- 

•  out  falling  into  the  haiuU  of  another  In  aiicli  n  nitifv  of 
things,  it  is  evident,  that  despotism  is  quite  as  much  the  con¬ 
sequence,  as  it  is  tlic  aggravating  cause  of  the  deprav  ity  of  a 
people  ;  and  the  melioration  of  the  social  character  must  prr- 
I'rr/r  any  decided  change  in  the  system  of  government,  it  is 
the  wildest  political  fanaticism  to  look  for  me  regeneration  of 
society  as  the  result  of  abstract  reforms,  however  desirable,  in 
the  constitution  of  states  and  the  frame-work  of  society.  A 
bad  government  is  a  dreadful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  soidal 
improvement;  it  may  fatally  obstruct  the  progress  of  civilir.a- 
lion  and  tnie  religion  ;  but  the  plastic  power  of  political  in¬ 
stitutions  is  far  more  mighty  for  evil,  than  for  good.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  government  is  to  restrain  and  to  protect ;  and  this  end 
is  imperfectly  answered  by  the  worst  despotism  'which  saves  u 
nation  from  foreign  invasion  and  intestine  anarchy,  restrain¬ 
ing  and  counterworking  evil  by  evil  means.  (Government  ful¬ 
fils  its  whole  design,  when  it  protects,  by  the  enforcement  of 
wise  and  equal  laws,  the  industry,  wealth,  and  religion  of  the* 
community.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  simple  protection  of 
these,  it  tends  to  create  them  ;  but  this  .is  the  effect,  rather 
than  the  immediate  object  of  a  good  government.  Knowledge 
and  wealth  must  first  spring  up  ;  and  these  will  never  fail, 
when  once  they  have  rooted  themselves,  to  overturn  or  to 
modify  despotism,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  impose 
shackles  on  the  will  of  the  despot,  and  to  restrain  the  fury  of 
intolerance. 

We  have  felt  called  upon  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  these  observations,  with  a  view  to  put  onr  readers 
on  their  guard  against  soint'  plausible  but  pernicious  notions 
which  are  afloat, and  which  arc  not  the  less  dangerous  when  they 
find  their  way  into  sketches,  travelling  journals,  and  reviews. 
These  notions,  divesleil  of  all  mystification,  imply  something 
beyond  a  donht  whether  the  advancement  of  knowledge  be 
not  a  j>olitical  evil  :  ihey  betray  a  latent  hostility  against  all 
measures  Iraving  that  objt^ct  or  tendency,  ns  If  they  were 
clearly  at  variance  with  political  expediency.  The  recent  ap- 
|>ointment  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  a  station  which  his  high 
and  chivalrous  character,  his  varied  attainments  and  diplomatic 
knowicvige  qualify  him  so  eniiiieiitly  to  till  with  honour  and 
advantage,  gives  un  es|>eciul  iinfmrtance  to  his  KeiitiiiHiiita  upon 
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this  subject ;  niul  it  is  therefore  with  peculiar  regret  that  v*e 
trace  to  his  authoiity.  opinions  better  suiting  the  soldier  than 
the  statesman, — apologies  for  eastern  despots,  and  sneers  at 
those  who  would  waste  their  pity  or  philanthropy  on  their 
happy  subjects.  •  If/  says  tin?  present  Writer,  *  instruction 

*  is  of  a  character  to  diminish  happiness  witliout  furthering 

*  improvement,  he  would  be  bold  who  should  call  H  a  bless- 

*  ing.’  And  the  trite  remark,  that  a  medicine  excellent  in  it¬ 
self,  may,  from  the  peouliar  constitution  of  the  patient,  act 
as  a  poison,  is  followed  up  by  a  stroke  of  pleasantry. 

*  These  and  many  similar  sentences  of  wisdom  I  have  now  and 
then  uttered  when  talking  about  the  projtosfti  sudden  regeneration  of 
the  Eastern  world  ;  but  1  never  couKl  obtain  a  hearing.  My  plans  of 
slow  and  almo«>t  imperceptible  change,  which  were  not  cunhned  to 
the  teaching  half  u  dozen  individuals,  but  embraced  a  whole  people 
in  their  operation,  have  been  ridiculed  as  proving  nothing  but  the 
sluggishnehs  of  my  understanding.’  V'ol.  11.  p.  160. 

Without  know  ing  to  what  *  proposed  sudden  regencratioi/ 
the  Writer  refers,  wc  cannot  he  quite  sure  as  to  the  specific 
meaning  of  the  remark.  We  should  have  been  ready  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  some  such  visionary  schemes  arc  alluded  to,  as  Col. 
Stanhope’s  plan  for  regenerating  (ireecc  by  hospitals,  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  philosophical  code,  or  the  Quarterly  Reviewer’s 
method  of  converting  the  Hindoos  by  •  n  good  organ  aud  so- 

*  lemii  music,*  or  Mr.  Owen’s  new  system  of  drilling  society 
into  virtue  by  regiments ; — we  should,  we  say,  have  supposed 
that  the  Writer  meant  to  cast  contempt  upon  such  plans  as 
these,  were  it  not  upon  record,  that  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
Writer’s  great  authority,  as  well  ns  his  friend,  Mr.  Klphin- 
stone,  have  both  expressed  themselves  as  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  introduction  of  native*  schools  into  our  Indian  possessions.^ 
We  should  scarcely  have  imagined  that  any  plans  of  education 
could  have  been  fairly  represented  ns  having  a  sudden  regenc* 
ration  for  their  object.  But  waiving  this,  let  us  examine  the 
foregoing  proposition,  the  wording  of  which  would  do  credit 
to  a  diplomatist ;  *  If  instruction  is  of  a  character  to  diminish 
‘  happiness  without  furthering  improvement,’ — that  is,  if  •  ig- 

*  norance  is  bliss,’  as  the  Poet  sings,  doubtless,  *  ’tis  folly  to 
’  be  wise.*  But  what  must  be  the  character  of  that  instruc¬ 
tion  which  has  no  tendency  to  further  improvement?  If  the 
Writer  means  instruction  in  military  tactics  or  political  science, 

•  Sec  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  Memoir  of  Central  India,  ch.ip.  xvl. 
and  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  XXI i.  p.  .G3fl. 
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•  ch.'\np;c»  that  were  to  Iravc  the  IVrsiaiiM  no  roninin^ 

*  of  barlHttisiii  but  tlicir  beard?,*  the  ‘  sudden  introduction 

•  of  itie  fine  art«,’  or  sucti  reforms  us  (he  \izam  which 

co8l  the  lanpcror  Selim  his  life, — with  such  matters  wc  do  not 
inlennedtllc.  Nay.  though  we  cannot  agree  with  (lihhon,  as 
this  W  riter  to  do,  that  r.uropean  traxellers,  hv  diffusing 

among  the  Persians  some  ideas  of  the  freedom  nntf  mildness 
of  our  governments,  *  have  done  them  a  very  ill  ofHce,* — we 
will  not  <|uarrel  about  the  expediency  of  such  instruction.  Yet, 
surely,  it  must  be  very  innocent,  since  this  Waiter  tells  ns, 
that,  after  their  admiration  of  our  government  had  heen  raised 
to  the  ntmoH^,  the  natives  ended  hy  preferring  their  own  con¬ 
dition.  ‘  It  was  the  old  story  i>f  the  Arnh  nurse,  who  could. 

*  not  endure  England  because  there  were  no  date-trees.*  We 
cannot  help  suspecting,  however,  for  reasons  nlrenfly  intimated, 
that  other  kinds  of  instruction,  that  education  generally,  and 
alxu'e  all,  that  religious  instruction  is  meant.  It  is  this  only 
which  emphatically  claims  to  be  regardetl  as  *a  blessing;* 
and  ulthoujrh  we  can  never  lecrard  knowledge  in  anv  other 
light  than  as  n  good,  even  though  its  first  cHect  may  he  to  di- 
luiuish  happiness,  or  at  least  to  destroy  self-satisfaction,  hy 
awakening  new  desires  and  creating  new  wants, — still,  it  i.s 
with  regard  to  religious  know  ledge  that  we  would  more  em¬ 
phatically  challenge  the  advocates  of  political  expediency  to 
shew,  that  it  can  be  imparted  without  furthering  improvement 
and  promoting  the  increase  of  social  happiness. 

We  must  now  indulge  ourselves  and  our  readers  in  a  few 
citations  of  a  dift'erent  character.  I'ersia  has  not  many  things 
to  boast  of,  after  .dl,  so  interesting  as  the  lirilig  manners  of 
the  people.  In  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  court  of 
Tehran,  there  is  still  to  be  setn  the  uliaost  unchanged  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  pomp  and  (  ircumstance  of  the  court  of  Shah 
Abbas,  Nousheerwan,  or  Darius.  The  scene  has  often  l>een 
described,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  following  account 
of  the  presentation  of  the  llritish  Envoy,  Col.  Slacdonaid 
Kinncir,  will  he  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

*  After  w*aiting  some  time  (in  the  receiving  tent),  his  Majesty  was 
announced  to  be  on  his  throne.  We  rose  and  {Missed  through  the 
first  entrance,  the  Envoy  cxirrying  the  letter  frooiithe  Governor 
General,  enclosed  in  silk  and  cloth  of  gold.  Wc  found  ;di  the  troops 
in  camp  drawn  out  in  a  large  square,  who,  in  cunipliiueiii  to  us^  were 
dretsca  in  scarlet  j  ickets.  We  wnlkinl  uiiwards,  {lassed  through  the 
immense  tent  in  which  was  the  judgemcnt-jieat,  a  snudl  throne  udorIH^d 
with  |H'aris  and  precious  st<»nes.  ;uid  then  through  tlie  unlrunce  to  the 
enclosure  tormrd  by  the  .'Cro#  purfUih,  Ovt;r  tliu,  ns  over  tlie  first 
entrance,  was  the  fa%ourite  i epri sentaliou  o4  the  liuo  Kiuluui  killing 
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tlie  uliito  Doiuon  niul  liboratin^  liitt  »ovoroign  from  ctmtincmcnl, 
Witliiii  was  a  lino  of  battlo  u\  miuI  nnu'o-l)oaror!«.  At  tbo  u|>|>cr  riul 
of  tlio  oncUxairo,  wat  u  upliMuliil  open  Umu  »up|>or(tHl  by  Howoml  mul 
gilili'il  |>olc9  ;  w  e  ailvunceit  ti^w'anlM  it»  Icil  by  the  matter  of  the  cer^* 
monies,  with  w’unil  ofoHice,  bi^li  turbaoi  aiu(  scarlet  uiul  furrcil  robe. 
Halfway  up  tlio  walk  wo  tloppCiU  tlirow  off  our  slipport,  ami  aiiule  « 
lowr  obeisance  towanU  the  tent,  from  whicli  issueil  a  clear  uml  tolcmu 
voict',  si»yin|;,  Kinntsh  oa.'MiAr</,  You  are  wilcome.  Wo  mmie  two 
Ollier  obeisunceti  ikissciI  through  a  guartl  of  richly  Jrcssi  d  nuitkotct'm, 
ami  entered  by  a  door  in  the  tide  wall  of  tlie  royal  tent.  ()p|H>«ite  to 
us,  on  a  hi^h  and  magniticent  throne,  sat  hit  IVrMun  Majesty,  or,  at 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  detieiuited  him,  KtVck  Skakrii$ 

S!nih,  Zii  UUah^  the  Centre*  of  the  Universe,  the  Kiagot  Kings,  ami 
Shadow-  oftiiMl. 

*  lie  appeared  a  hale  man  und  tall,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
lost  some  of  his  front  teeth,  lie  hail  on  the  usual  IVrtiau  cap,  en¬ 
circled  l)\  the  Unjiaht  a  rich  bandeau  of  jew  els,  and  was  clothed  in  a 
close  red  dress  ;  his  Aa:;oo  />ion/.v,  or  armlets,  were  splendid,  at  were 
his  girdle  and  dagger ;  all  these  were  closely  set  w  ith  gems  of  ran* 
beauty  und  immense  v.due.  llis  beard  tlowed  below  hit  girdle.  On 
his  right  stood  u  line  of  twelve  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  all  |H>stCMi- 
ing  the  fine  aquiline  nose  which  distingnishet  the  Kujuvt;  bclowr  them 
and  near  us,  stuod  several  of  the  luinistcrt;  among  others,  our  friend 
Mir/a  Ahool  Ilu^'scin  Khun,  adorned  with  the  first  and  second  orders 
of  the  [Sun  and  the]  Lion  and  the  Sun  lie  marshallcil  us  along 
the  wall  opposite  his  Majesty,  according  to  our  rauk.  The  Knvoy  was 
in  front  ot  us  near  a  gilt  chair,  'riie  letter  of  the  Ciovernor  General 
was  laid  at  his  Majesty's  feet.  AHer  again  bowing  low-  und  receiving 
the  Khoosh  amudccU,  the  Mir^a  introduced  ut  to  the  King,  who  w-nt 
amusing  himself  wUh  dangling  in  his  hand  u  heavy  dagger-knot  of 
large  pearls.  Outside  the  lent,  and  on  his  Majesty’s  left,  tplendidlv 
attired,  were  three  young  men,  the  shield,  sword,  und  eup-bcarert,  nil 


*  Kehlch  or  Kibia  is  the  point  to  whicli  Moslems  turn  when  they 
pray.  The  Author  of  the  Sketches  renders  the  title,  l*oint  of  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  World. 

^  Nothing  can  be  more  carious  than  the  fact  of  .Mahommcdaii 
princes  creating  honours  of  knighthood  to  center  distinction  on  Chris- 
iians.  The  usage  commenced  with  the  court  ot  Constantinople,  and 
was  followed  by  that  of  Teheran.  The  King  of  i’ersia  creutod  the 
order  of  the  Sun,  for  (umeral  (lardaunc,  the  amhassador  front  Uuuna- 
parte.  This  order  was  oHcred  to  Sir  Harford  Jones,  envoy  from  il»« 
King  of  Liigland,  but  was  declined  on  occouut  of  the  circumstances 
attending  its  origin.  It  was  subsequently  pressed  upon  the  ucceptanco 
of  General  Malcolm,  but  lie  deemed  it  proper  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  England.  The  King  of  Persia  determined, 

'  however,  as  he  said,  that  his  first  iMiropcaii  friend  should  wear  ait 

order  of  bis  creation,  and  institutcil  that  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  whicli 
had  been  from  very  ancient  times  the  arms  of  Persia.” 

Skctihi'i  oj  Persia,  Vol*  //./».  103. 
IT  1> 
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which  iiuignia  glittered  with  jewels.  On  the  King’s  right*  and  on  tlie 
ground*  upon  the  carpet*  was  the  lon^’|cylindricAl  crown,  on  wliich  the 
plume  or  JiLa  nodded  ;  (alto)  the  Kara^nai  or  Turkish  culeoon*  and 
un  itntncntc  pillow  studded  with  pearls.  Altogether  there  was  n  great 
display  of  |>eurls  :  the  throne,  high-backed  and  with  arms*  was  one 
mats  of  them.  It  is  said  that  his  Majesty  has  a  mule-load  of  these 
precious  articles  in  hit  treasury*  besides  u  vast  quantity  of  jewels  and 
thirty  millions  sterling  in  specie :  no  other  monarch  in  the  universe  is 
postested  of  so  much  treasure.  His  Majesty  was  iu  excellent  spirits* 
or  HaMcuphUh  chak  fjoodt  as  the  Persians  express  it*  and  was  exceed- 
ingly  aftaole  and  polite.  His  itcrsonal  attentions  to  the  Envoy  were 
very  marked  ;  he  twdee  pressed  him  to  sit,  which  the  Envoy  declined 
doing.  This  mark  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  latter*  raised  him  in 
tile  good  opinion  of  the  ^hah  and  his  ministers.  His  Majesty’s  man¬ 
ner  to  the  Russian  Envoy,  Prince  Menzikoff,  was  cold  and  distant:  he 
did  not  ask  him  to  sit*  and  would  not  permit  his  suite  to  enter  the  tent : 
they  stood  in  a  line  outside.  The  Russians  had  themselves  olone  to 
blame  for  all  this,  for  they  still  insist  on  wearing  their  boots. 

*  The  Shah  said*  that  he  had  been  anxiou^ly  expecting  the  Envoy 
for  some  time*  and  that  **  his  place  had  been  long  empty.**  The 
latter  replied  that,  uRcr  leaving  Shiraz*  the  sickness  w  liich  prevailed 
in  camp  prevented  his  making  such  rapid  progress  as  he  w  ished,  but 
that*  uRer  quitting  Isfahan*  he  hud  hastened  to  the  Royal  stirrup. 
His  Majesty  said*  it  was  fortunate  he  had  not  arrived  sooner*  or  he 
would  have  been  involved  in  disputes  w  ith  the  Russians  ;  adding, 
**  f}oo/  rckiha  pur**’  I  spit  on  their  beards.  He  then  drew  comparisons 
between  the  English  and  the  Russian  nations*  and  was  complimented 
hy  the  Envoy  on  the  successes  which  had  attended  the  Persian  arms. 
In  return  to  this  compliment*  he  said:  **  Whose  dogs  are  they*  that 
they  should  attempt  to  compete  with  the  Kml bashres  f  (golden  heads* 
as  the  Persians  call  themselves.)  Upon  this*  Mirza  Aboul  Hussein  Khan* 
who  had  been  long  anxiously  waiting  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the 
conversation*  exclaimod  :  A/erin  !  aferin  !  la  ilia  iUulah  :  Loorbnnut- 
i^ikoomah**  Excellent  t  There  is  hut  one  God  :  1  am  your  sacrifice. 
Mathalla  !  God  be  jiraised  !  The  victorious  army  of  the  Shah  has 
already  driven  the  Russians  out  of  Georgia.**  Then*  turning  to  the 
Envoy,  he  said :  **  Tour  face  is  whitened:  your  consequence  is  in¬ 
creased  by  the  condescension  of  his  Majesty.”  The  Envoy  merely 
answered,  ”  Barek  VllahV  Praise  l>c  to  God.  After  the  Shah  had 
drank  coffee*  and  smoked  from  a  diamond-covered  caleoon  brought 
in  by  a  khan,  we  took  leave,  after  half  an  hour*s  desultory  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  introduction  was  well  conducted  and  very  impressive*  and 
the  exhibition*  grand  and  ira|)Osing.’  Alexander,  pp,  *205—8. 

The  AuUior  of  the  Sketches  repreaenU  the  appearance  of 
his  Persian  majesty  at  the  audience  ^iveu  to  Capt.  Malcolm 
ill  1800,  as  still  more  imposing.  His  dress  bafHed  all  dc- 
Bcriptioii. 

*  The  ground  of  his  robes  was  white ;  but  he  was  so  covered  w  ith 
jewels  of  uii  extraordinary  size*  uiid  their  splendour*  from  his  being 
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seated  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  played  upon  them,  was  so  dazzling, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  minute  ports  which  com* 
bined  to  give  such  amazing  brilliancy  to  his  whole  ngure.* 

Milton  must  have  been  reading  some  such  description  of  a 
Persian  monarch,  when  he  formed  his  noble  conception  of  the 
Shah  of  Pundemoniutu. 

*  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  fer 
OutMioiie  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  and  of  liul, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Sliowers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  aud  gold, 

Satan  exalted  sate.' 

A  curious  incident  occurred  as  the  Mission  left  the  palace. 

*  The  king’s  giant,  a  man  above  eight  feet  high,  and  stout  in  pro* 
portion,  was  placed  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  gate  through 
which  we  were  to  retire  ;  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a  club  of  enormous 
dimensions.  It  was  expected  that  the  Elchec  (Ambassador),  on 
seeing  him,  would  start  with  astonishment,  if  not  alarm ;  but  he 
passed  without  taking  any  notice  of  this  redoubtable  personage,  ex* 
cept  by  a  single  glance.  The  fact  was,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
it  never  entered  into  his  imagination  that  it  was  a  human  being. 
Paintings  of  Roustem  and  his  club,  (which  the  giant  was  dressed  to 
imitate,)  are  very  common  in  Persia,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  passing, 
he  took  this  to  be  one.  He  was  first  made  sensible  of  his  mistake 
by  the  praises  of  his  Mchmandar.  **  Admirable !”  said  the  latter  to 
him  :  **  nothing  could  be  better.  The  fools  wished  to  try  to  startle 
you  with  giants  and  clubs  stuck  up  against  a  wall,  lliey  are  rightly 
served  ;  your  eye  hardly  retted  on  him  for  a  moment,  evidently  not 
thinking  him  worthy  of  your  notice.  I  shall  tell  them”  (he  added, 
with  a  feeling  that  shewed  he  considered  his  honour  was  associated  with 
.  that  of  the  person  of  whom  he  had  charge)  **  that  such  men  are  quite 
common  in  your  country,  and  that  this  giant  would  hardly  be  tall 
enough  fur  one  of  the  guards  of  the  King  of  England.’ 

It  is  well  that  Magog  did  not  present  arms  in  honour  of  the 
Klchee.  In  subsequent  interviews,  the  King  conversed  fami¬ 
liarly  with  Capt.  (now  Sir  John)  Malcolm,  and,  amon^  other 
topics,  inquired  very  particularly  into  the  frame  of  the  English 
government. 

*  The  Elchce  explained  it  to  him  as  well  as  he  could.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  his  majesty  was  puzzled  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  meant ;  but,  on  being  told,  it  implied  that  no  man  was 
so  high  in  England,  as  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  no  man  so  low,  but  that  he  might  do  every 
thing  not  contrary  to  the  law,  he  appeared  to  comprehend  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  points  which  had  been  explained  to  him. 

‘  “  1  understand  all  you  have  said,”  he  observed  ;  and  after  some 
reflection,  he  added:*— ”  Your  king  is,  1  see,  only  l?.e  lirst  niagis* 
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tfutc  of  Okj  country.”  ••  Your  Majip^cy,”  «ili|  ilir  liU'fioo,  •*  li/i* 
cxtclly  ilotincti  hie  kiluntion.”  Such  a  ronilltlon  of  powor/*  Hrtitt 
he  «milingy  **  Iim  peruumoner^  but  it  ba«  no  enjoymont :  niinc  m  en¬ 
joyment.  Inhere  you  %ce  Siibmin  Khan  Krtjlr,  «n<1  aevrmi  other  of 
the  fimt  chiefi  of  the  kingtiom— I  can  cut  all  their  heailw  off:  ran  I 
not  ?”  Muci  he,  nddremng  them.  ••  A«>suredly,  Point  of  A»loration  <»f 
the  World,  if  it  it  your  pleatiire.”  'I'hit  ii  reril  power,”  naid  the 
king  ;  “  but  then  it  ha*  no  i^mianrnre.  When  I  am  gone,  my  *ona 
w'ill  fight  for  the  crown,  ano  all  will  he  ronfuaion :  there  in,  however, 
one  connolaiion,  IVrahi  will  he  governed  by  a  aoldler.**  ' 

'riie  King  himtu  If  ia  not  nineh  of  a  uarrior  ;  indeed,  hi*  per- 
Honal  conruge  ia  n  homewhat  donhtfnl  affrihute.  Col.  I'r.ieer. 
telU  ua,  that,  early  in  hia  reign,  it  heenme  nereanary  for  hi« 
majesty  to  make  a  shew  of  taking  the  held  in  peryon  ngainat 
hia  umde,  on  which  i»craaion  he  kept  at  a  ii'wpeelfnl  di«»tnnep 
fmoi  the  fight.  Notwiih?»tanding  thi*  proeontion*,  one  or  I  wo 
ahots  fmm  the  camel  niiillerv  dropj>ed  near  him,  on  which  he 
fell  from  hia  horae  in  a  sw  oon  of  terror,  and  w  aa  pieke«1  tip  in 
no  cointortabW?  comlition  hy  a  w/eerr^i,  who  rtrlaimed  aa  he 
diHiaoiuitcd  to  his  assiHlance.  **  KihM  d/rm  t»^y?e 

*  duU  r  What  a  terrible  puMmon  the  i^’entre  of  the  World  ha» 

fallen  into  ! >— Tliougli  not  a  hero,  he  i*  a  literary  niair  and  a 
p4H*t,  uiul  haa  wriun  a  book  ol  iaieji,  of  tiie  tneriu  of  whieJi 
the  lhn*aiati  Keviewera  s|)eak  in  perlbrt  r;nUiiri>a.  lie  is,  tnore- 
fwer,  an  excx*llent  horaoman,  a  good  *iK>t,  lik«  Lin'd  h'ldon,  and 
not  le»«  loml  of  a  joke  ;  in  Itirf.  quite  a  wag.  •  Ilia  majeMiy/ 
snya  Lieut.  Alexander,  *  rrcefti  tt^irrr  w  concerned^  is  liie 

*  uiohI  sensihle  inun  in  his  dominions.* 

*  He  is  boiovc^  by  tiia  aulijecu ;  his  rule  is  mini,  and  ho  soldam 
laniiiUiob  with  severity,  except  unparuoiuthie  odioodera.  lie  was 
iiurrieti  iaio  the  present  war  (with  iiUiwia)  by  die  MooiUiacd  (child 
pric^l^  uiiil  u  sol  of  litgota  who  heaet  the  tiirone^  loiniiy  culling  on 
him,  in  the  iiuim  ot  Allec  (Aiy),  tu  avenge  the  w  rongs  of  the 
tuitiiful,  who  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  itie  Kjasiaiia.  lie  now 
sighs  in  secret  fin  die  quiet  of  his  piUaoe  at  'i'otiran,  and  anxioualy 
dcitres  the  speedy  tenuinatiun  of  huaiuities ;  which  there  is  too  likeli¬ 
hood  of,  as  the  Uuasians  must  iirai  w  ipc  out  die  aiain  upon  diuir  mili¬ 
tary  character,  and  the  PeisianA  cauuut  in  houour  w  ithdraw  their 
protection  from  the  lluAidan  dubjocU  who  have  so  ably  ai>si»ted  them 
and  joined  their  cause. 

•  the  King  is  excessively  foud  of  luoney.  It  is  tlie  cumocu  of  the 
king>.  of  rvrsia,  on  the  ocearrcncc  of  any  forionaic  evcnl,  to  rtxarive 
pn'nenu  ffem  tlieir  nthles>.  Thu^,  when  bis  Majesty  (who  U  very 
tend  of  tlie  ch:t$c,  and  b  a  capital  shot,)  liiu  hia  game,  he  throwa  hia 
hand  behind  him,  crying,  SkalHiasl  !  sicca  bajokUe**  Lxcehotoiiy 
done  !  llio  ducati,  if  yon  please.  !>ul  it  L>  aUti^ed  aguiuoi  him, 
that  even  wben  he  miact's,  he  doc.^  tlie  same  iiidduclivciy  ;  Mi  dial 
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then  nUo  hit  nohlot  iirr  nliliget)  to  lltl  hit  lmn<l»  to  nocify  him  for  Kit 
hml  Ainooff  other  onecHlotet  of  hit  itvtrV#«  tho  fbiiowiiiK 

it  relntetl.  A  khmt  nail  wimi  a  eoiitiiierable  turn  tVom  iKo  Shah  at 
cheat,  ami  hit  Majeaty  wna  rather  long  in  lit|uiiiating  tha  lUbt.  At 
liiti,  the  kitau,  loting  all  patience,  beggetl  one  day  to  remind  Kia 
Majetly,  that,  a  month  or  two  lirfltrts  no  had  loti  a  hundred  duoala 
to  him.  **  Very  true,**  said  the  Hieetiout  old  monarch,  at  the  tame 
time  holding  up  hit  feet  to  the  khan  ;  **  here  are  my  aolea,  Futty 
Khnn,  heat  nwav  at  long  at  you  pleate,  but  you  know  (  caitnot  part 
nith  my  money/*  *  pp,  9. 

We  Huppoiie  it  it  to  be  attributed  to  bit  Majeaty'a  labour* 
ing  under  tliia  moral  iiudtility  to  |Hirl  with  hit  money,  that  no 
return  wuh  made  for  the  magnitieent  preaent  urhieh  he  receimi 
from  the  (Governor  Oeueral  on  IhiH  occation,  valued  at  a  lakh 
of  runeet.  Such  conduct  iti  a  Pendau  monarch  ta,  we  l^elieve, 
completely  unprec6ilentcd. 

Of  Ablmn  Mirr.a,  the  Heir  Apjmrent,  Ideal.  Alexander  givea 
the  following  description. 

*  The  prince's  age  it  about  forty  :  he  is  of  the  middle  titc,  ami  haa 
nothing  pleating  in  hit  countenance,  lie  won'  on  hit  head  the 
common  black  shcep-tkin  cap ;  hit  d rota  wat  red  tilk,  with  a  vatl 
profusion  of  jcwclt,  and  the  hilt  of  hit  dagger  glittered  In  a  splendid 
manner.  Hit  conversation  was  common-place. 

The  Author  of  the  Sketches  speaks  of  him  aa  a  prinoo  of 
handsome  person,  ongagtng  manners,  and  gi(\ed  witli  niiick- 
ness  and  discernment.  Owing  to  his  intercourse  witJi  rbiro- 
pcans»  *  he  liad  thrown  oD'  many  of  those  habits  of  ataie  and 

*  eeremony  which  arc  so  punctiliously  observed  by  peraona  of 

*  high  runlk  in  Persia.’  lie  appears  to  be  by  no  means  deAci- 
ent  in  counige  ;  and  his  recent  ill  success  against  the  Hut* 
bians  is  imputed  to  his  nishncss  in  attempting  to  cope  with  a 
well  appointed  and  disciplined  army  in  the  open  field,  for  which 
his  Persian  troops  arc  but  ill  qualified.  Ho  is  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Shall  his  father,  and  it  may  bo  hoped  that  he 
will  quietly  succeed  to  the  throne,  without  feeling  it  necessary 
to  put  any  of  liis  fifty  brothers  or  five  huiidrcu  nepliowa  to 
death,  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  even  to  put  their 
eyes  usit. 

*  The  ladv  of  Dr.  Macncil,  the  physician  to  the  Mission,  was  one 
day  in  the  /cnannh,  when  she  observed  one  of  the  princes,  a  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age,  with  a  handkerchief  over  liis  cyos,  groping  about 
the  apartment.  Upon  inquiring  wliat  lio  was  doino,  ho  said,  that, 
os  he  knew  when  tlie  Shall  his  father  died,  ho  slmuld  have  his  cwcm 
put  out,  he  was  now  trying  how  he  could' do  without  tliem.*  Alex¬ 
ander,  p.  210. 
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Mr.  Frm*^r  t«lU  a  Kimilnr  story.  Tha  nrfintrsf  polittral  lilrsa- 
ing  which  cxiuld  be  conferred  upon  this  devoted  coufitry,  wruild 
be^  an  adinatment  of  the  Muereseion,  whifh  should  render  it. 
strictly  hereditarv,  reco^nisinj^  the  n^^ht  of  primoge nit  lire. 
IHk  the  law  of  poly^my  is  very  unfnvoumido  to  sn  iw- 
ramgPtnent,  as  every  queen,  like  the  mother  of  /et»e<lee*s 
children,  is  <?nger  to  bespeak  the  elevation  of  her  son,  lunl 
{Kirties  are  formed  in  the  mlercsl  of  the  rival  rl  dmants. 


Art.  II.  1.  Sermoms,  delivcrfsl  in  the  Parish  Clnif<’h  nf  Kiefimoed, 
livthe'Hon.  Cierard  T.  Noel,  M.<\.  Cumin  of  Uirhinond,  Ar. 
Svo.  |Yp.  V2S.  Price  iOf.  fW.  London.  IHJT. 

2^  PartKhiai  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Diaries  Briulley*  Virsr  of  HIss- 
bunr^  BrccknocLjfthire.  Svo.  pp.  R)d.  Pricu  liu.  (w/.  It^n^ilon. 

The  Authors  of  these  two  volumes  are  so  well  known  to  onr 
readers,  and  to  the  religious  public  in  general,  that  few  ol>- 
senralions  can  be  necessary  in  annnunrinj;  a  fresh  publication 
from  the  pen  of  cither.  Mr.  Noel’s  former  volume  was  profess¬ 
edly  iiilendeil  chietly  for  the  use  of  families ;  a  juirpoae  for 
which  the  sermons  did  not  appear  to  ua  to  l>e  quite  ho  w<'11 
.uiapted,  iu  )K>iut  of  »tyie,  as  for  private  reading.  Uy  the  word 
f%aiiiy,  we  are  apt  to  understand  children  aird  servants,  in  read¬ 
ing  to  whom,  .Hiiii  more  than  in  speaking  to  them,  it  is  not  siith> 
ctewi  that  the  topic  should  be  simple,  .ind  the  ideas  obvious, 
bui  there  is  required  much  familiar  dlustration  with  great  *  plain- 
•  neasof  speech.’  In  this  respect,  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Bradlev, 
Mr.  Ooof>er,  and  Mr.  Jay  have  great  merit;  and  the  number  of 
(‘ditiuna  which  have  been  printed  of  their  respective  work.n, 
proves  that  they  have  been  found  to  ansurer  their  purpose.  In 
t!ie  present  volume,  Mr.  Noel  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  his 
isual  style  of  |)arochiai  iustniction;  and  we  think  we  (^an  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  is  more  at  home  iu  his  ministerial  character.  They 
are  in  fact  deiis{htttil  'specimens  of  {lenuiasive  evangelical  teach- 
iiig.  I'he  diction,  without  being  laboured  or  ornate,  is  uni- 
forudv  correct,  concise,  and  harmoniouH,  often  forcible,  and  the 
warmih  of  geauitie  carttesuiess  has  communicated  itself  do  the 
VuthurV  sivle.  Mr.  Noel  kumiits  the  doctriues  of' Scripture, 
to  use  a  quaint  phrase,  tkK  as  le^MK^us  which  iie  is  appointed 
to  teach,  or  leiivU  which  lie  is  bound  to  datend,  but  us  biesainga 
wiiich  be  Nceks  to  couiuiuuicaie.  It  Miwaus,  we  think,  to  be  hta 
:xio4Ao«  **  i  heaw  ttuog*  v%v  vhtiie  unto  von,  that  your  joy  loav  lia 
tuU.-  As  H  spev»uacti  v^tiiiMpieUly  lu  we  luay  leler  to  the 

leveliih  »w;ltuou  tile  %viuu*v,  on  ilUr  dvciltin;  of  the 
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riinity.  Tlif  jiulloioM^uiiil  (irActicnl  chuructcr  of  thU  ditcouru) 
will  1)0  infoirru  fuMii  ihu  I'.pli.  ii«  )H. 

*  TIua  iiogle  vvrtc  compriici  n  vtow  of  ihi*  Deity  in  the  highetl  de* 
i:rce  vHiciont  mnl  i'oniolntory.  It  revenls  tito  gloriout  DmiheiKl  m  a 
hlcHsoil  IVinity  of  IVrvont  in  one  eternnl  euenoe*  And  turely  no 
one  CAU  read  the  New  *rc»tAnivnt  witli  candour  and  attentioni  withoul 
perceiving  a  Divine  authority  and  power  to  be  attributed  to  threo 
8epArate  remouA.  The  very  initiatory  rite  of  ChriAtianity  ordaini  iu 
converts  to  be  baptiieil  **  in  the  name  of  the  Fatheri  and  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  (ihost  t**  while  the  rich  and  well-known  beneiliction  of  the 
Apostle  conveys  the  same  truth-—**  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesut 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  (lod,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Cihost  bo 
with  you  all/*  And  in  the  Evangelic  history,  as  well  ii$  in  the  episilet 
of  the  apostles,  actions  are  attributed  to  each  separate  Name  which 
belong  to  Omnipotence  alone :  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  os  distinct* 
ly  asserted,  that  there  is  but  **  one  Ciod/*  **  Thou  shall  have  noDO 
other  (iotls  but  me.** 

*  liut  let  it  be  hero  observed,  that  the  mode  or  sense  in  which  these 
hnered  Persons  are  distinct,  and  yet  one,  is  not  revealed  to  us.  The 
subject  is  thus  in  its  fuller  mnnifestation  placed  our  reason.  aU 
though  in  no  respect  contrailictory  to  it.  And  this  is  a  distinction  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance.  Our  reason  is  the  indestructible  . 
principle  to  w  hich  (tod  himself  refers  in  all  his  dealings  with  us  ;  and 
to  admit  any  thing  to  be  true  contrary  to  its  plain  decision,  in  a  matter 
on  which  it  is  competent  to  judge,  would  *hc  to  overthrow  the  very 
standard  to  which  God  himself  refers  us  in  all  our  judgements  of  truth 
and  falschiMul.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  reason  admonishes  ua,  thol 
as  a  finite  being  can  never  be  commensurate  with  an  infinite  Being, 
any  revelation  made  from  God  to  man  will  probably  contain  many 
things  which  can  be  but  imperfectly  disclosed  to  him.  While  certain 
facts  may  be  discovered  to  him,  the  mode  in  which  those  facts  are 
true  and  consistent  with  each  other,  may  bo  utterly  hidden  from  his 
view. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an  example  both  of  such  disclosure 
and  of  such  im|)€rfection.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
are  revealed  to  us  ns  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  God,  while  the 
Godhead  is  asserted  to  be  One.  But  as  to  the  mode  or  the  sense  In 
which  this  Trinity  and  this  Unity  arc  rendered  consistent  with  each 
other,  nn  entire  silence  is  observed,  which  wc  in  vain  endeavour  to 
break. 

*  The  case  of  Revelation  stands  then  thus in  no  tingle  Instance 
aro  wo  re(|uircd  to  believe  any  thing  contrary  to  our  reason,  which 
would  be  in  fact  to  destroy  the  office  of  both  reason  and  revelation, 
but  wc  arc  directed  to  receive  as  true,  certain  facts  upon  the  warrant 
of  (tod*8  word  ;  the  precise  connexion  and  agreement  of  which  with 
each  other,  wc  arc  not  required  to  believe,  simply  because  they  are 
not  the  subjects  of  Revelation,  and  therefore  cannot  bo  the  subjects 
of  faith.  These  remarks  arc  necessary,  because  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  with  many  other  doctrincsof  llevelatioo,  hoi  been  aonietimes 
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rcjecfcd  as  if  ihcy  were  opposed  to  the  clearest  dictates  of  reason.  But 
this  is  in  no  degree  true.  The  doctrine,  we  repeat,  goes  beyond^ 
but  it  is  never  opposed  to  reason.  I'hcre  is  no  real  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  proposition,  that  the  Godhead  exists  under  three  distinct 
Persons,  in  one  essence,  and  that  three  material  objects  which  wc 
perceive  to  be  distinct,  are  yet  One.  There  is  the  greatest  possible 
difference  in  these  two  propositions ;  because  the  mode  or  the  sense 
in  which  the  Godhead  is  one,  and  the  sacred  Persons  three,  is  not 
revealed.  The  facts  alone  are  stated,  but  the  coherence  of  those 
facts  is  hidden  from  our  view.  On  the  other  hand,  wc  fully  com¬ 
prehend  the  separate  existence  of  those  material  objects,  and  wc  are 
satisfied  they  cannot  be  one.  Our  reason  is  competent  to  reject  such 
a  proposition  :  but  while,  in  the  other  case,  we  are  required  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  divine  attributes  belong  to  those  sacred  Persons,  we  are  not 
required  to  believe  the  mode  in  which  those  sacred  Persons  arc  one 
in  the  same  eternal  essence.  With  this  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  this 
lies  far  beyond  the  limited  regions  of  our  poor  conception. 

*  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  tlie  co-existence  of  the  humanity 
and  deity  of  Christ  is  another  of  those  subjects  in  which  the  fact  is 
perfectly  intelligible,  while  the  mode  of  its  existence  remains  con¬ 
cealed.  In  this  case,  likewise,  the  doctrine,  while  it  travels  beyond 
our  reason,  it  is  jn  no  respect  opj>osrd  to  it.  There  is  in  reality,  wc 
fearlessly  assert,  nothing  so  reasonable  ns  Christianity.  It  never  re¬ 
quires  us  to  advance  a  single  step  m  a  direction  contrary  to  that  com¬ 
mon  sense  wMth  which  (iod  has  endowed  our  nature.  When  it  re¬ 
veals  facts,  the  whole  of  whose  attendant  circumstances  are  beyond 
our  conception,  the facts  alone  are  proposed  to  us  as  the  objects  of 
faith,  but  not  those  circumstances  wliicii  arc  attendant  on  them.  Our 
reason  is  therefore  always  the  guide  of  our  faith.  Were  it  otherwise, 
we  should  be  utterly  lost  in  a  ennos  of  moral  impressions.  In  refer¬ 
ence,  therefore,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  Christ,  of  the  ri^ponsibility  of  man,  in  connection  with  the 
determinate  counsel  of  Gml,  or  of  prophecy,  or  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  or  of  various  other  but  similar  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  reference  to  these  doctrines,  we  are  never  retjuired  to 
quit  the  guidance  of  reason.  We  are  never  required  to  believe  that 
which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Our  knowledge  is  always  tlic  boun¬ 
dary  of  our  belief. 

*  Let  it  also  be  here  remarked,  that  every  statement  of  Christi¬ 
anity  which  is  made  an  object  of  our  faith,  has  a  benign  and  purify¬ 
ing  tendency.  There  is  no  doctrine  which  as  it  were  ends  w  ith  itself, 
it  always  refers  to  some  great  moral  object.  It  has  been  sometimes 
said,  that  Christianity  comprises  some  things  to  be  believed,  and 
some  things  to  be  practised,  as  if  these  two  classes  of  objects  could 
be  distinctly  sepuratetl,.  but  this  is  a  great  error.  There  is  no  object 
of  faith  which  is  not  more  or  less  connected  with  a  practical  purpose. 
The  great  design  of  revelation  is  to  draw  man  back  to  God  ;  to  res¬ 
cue  him  from  the  pre.<sure  and  degradation  of  his  senses  ;  to  heal 
his  diseased  heart ;  to  readmit  him  to  intimacy  with  Ciod ;  to  vindi- 
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catc  before  him  his  Creator's  character*  and  to  bind  him  by  every 
holy  and  liigh  association  to  an  unbroken  and  eternal  allegiance* 

*  Of  what  character  then  is  the  sacred  manifestation  of  Deity  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?  Is  it  a  mere  theological  dogma*  which 
requires  the  utter  prostration  of  the  understanding*  but  which  hat 
DO  moral  influence  upon  the  heart  ?  a  dogma  whicH  may  be  remcm* 
bered  or  forgotten*  with  equal  injury  or  benefit  to  the  moral  clia« 
racier  ?  By  no  means.  It  is  rather  a  discovery  of  the  holy  character 
of  (jod*  calculated  to  exert  the  most  momentous  influence  over  iho 
whole  moral  existence  of  him  who  receives  it;  so  that  to  hide  this 
doctrine  from  the  view*  is  just  to  exhibit  a  Christianity  shorn  of  its 
beams  and  bereft  of  its  glory.  The  divine  purity*  justice*  tender* 
ness*  compassion*  ^Mierosity*  faithfulness*  wisdom  and  mercy*  alike 
shine  forth  resplendent  in  this  noble  and  hallowed  manifestation  of 
the  Godhead.  The  man  indeed  who  from  the  heart  credits  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures*  finds  himself 
encircled  with  all  the  joys  of  cverKiSting  love ;  upheld  by  all  the  con¬ 
solations  of  wisdom ;  and  cheered  by  all  the  excitements  of  a  **  ho|)e 
which  shall  never  make  ashamed.**  lie  perceives  God  to  be*  at  once 
his  Father*  his  Saviour,  and  his  Comforter,  lie  reposes  the  burden 
of  his  sin*  his  weakness*  aud  his  sorrow*  upon  the  atonement  and 
strength*  and  life-giving  virtue  of  Christ,  and  is  thereby  sustained 
and  comforted  both  us  to  the  past*  the  present*  and  the  future. 

**  Through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit  uuto  the  Father.'* 

pp.  167—173. 

This  extract  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  abridge,  and  its 
length  will  enable  our  readers  the  belter  to  judge  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  these  compositions.  Wc  Hhall  now  take  u 
specimen  in  a  somewhat  dillerent  slrnin,  in  which  the  Prea¬ 
cher  displays  that  true  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the 
heart,  which,  next  to  a  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Divine 
oracles,  i^  the  highest,  perhaps  the  rarest  qualificatioii  of  tlie 
Christian  minister.  The  sixth  sermon  is  on  the  Love  of  Human 
Applause,  founded  on  John  xii.  42,  3. 

•  Permit  me  then*  at  this  time  solemnly  to  speak  to  those  whose 
aim  in  life,  and  whose  habitual  efforts*  betray  but  too  palpably  the 
afflicting  truth,  that  they  dread  to  yield  a  cordial  and  practical  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  may  be  some  persons 
here  present  who*  like  those  described  in  tlie  text*  have  felt  many* 
and  possibly  even  strong  convictions  upon  the  subject  of  religion. 
They  have  partially  believed  on  Christ.  They  have  no^  doubt  os  to 
the  general  truth  of  revelation  ;  they  respect  tlie  Scriptures  as  tlie 
authentic  monuments  of  their  religion ;  they  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  doctrines  of  Christ ;  they  perceive  his  religion 
to  possess  an  internal  and  spiritual  character ;  they  have  felt  some  * 
compunctious  emotions  of  conscience ;  they  know  that  they  arc  sin¬ 
ners;  they  believe  the  merits  of  Christ  to  he  available  foraalvslion ; 
they  deem  the  great  intcrcaU  of  eternity  to  be  highly  important ; 
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they  tee  neither  manlTnets  nor  common  tense  in  contempt  of  God^ 
or  in  the  rejection  of  ChHtlianity.  On  the  contrary,  they  wish  that 
they  were  more  relirioui,  and  that  religion  were  generally  and  more 
aenoinly  examined  in  the  world.  They  are  by  no  meant  tatitfied 
with  the  mere  ceremoniti  of  religion ;  and  thev  remt  that  iu  true 
interests  are  not  more  valued  and  pursued.  But  nere  they  pause. 
These  sentiments  remain  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  their  own  bosoms, 
•r  arc  but  partially  disclosed  when  particular  occasions  may  happen 
to  call  them  forth.  To  the  full  disclosure  of  these  sentiments,  pain¬ 
ful  obstacles  are  opposed.  They  perceive  a  spiritual  religion  to  -  be 
disliked  in  the  world,  and  an  earthly  spirit  and  plan  of  life  to  be 
prevalent.  Happiness  is  held  to  exist  in  wealth,  in  amusement,  in 
the  vanity,  and  pride,  and  glitter  of  life ;  in  the  din  of  hilarity,  or 
in  the  self-esteem  and  quietude  of  domestic  enjoyment.  They  see  an 
incessant  ridicule  to  be  poured  upon  genuine  honesty  and  seriousness 
in  religion.  To  believe  in  Christ  so  as  to  love  him ;  to  admit  human 
depravity  so  as  to  be  humbled  under  it ;  to  depend  upon  a  divine  in¬ 
fluence  so  as  to  pray  with  ^/irnestness  for  ifS  possession ;  to  regard 
God  with  heartfelt  reverence,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  with  grateful 
and  affectionate  confidence ;  to  avow  openly  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
his  favour,  and  of  the  blessedness  of  cordial  intercourse  with  him  ;  to 
■peak  of  eternity  as  near  at  hand,  and  of  the  interests  of  this  life  as 
comparatively  insignificant ;  to  set  **  the  affections  upon  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  of  the  earth,’*  in  the  expectation  **  that  when 
Christ  shall  appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory to 
do  and  to  avow  this,  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  presumption, 
fanaticism,  and'even  hypocrisy.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  as  ready 
now  as  in  the  days  of  Christ,  to  cast  out  of  the  synagogue  those  who 
seriously  believe  that  which  yet  their  lips  declare.  Tne  religion  which 
they  love  is  a  religion  which  costs  them  little,  which  leaves  them  at 
least  in  full  possession  of  their  self  esteem,  of  their  worldiiness  of 
spirit,  and  ot  their  sensual  inclinations.  If  these  be  retained,  they 
will  then  bear  with  decent  quietness  the  occasional  ceremony  of  devo¬ 
tion.  They  will  occasionally,  or  even  constantly,  come  to  church  and 
attend  the  communion ;  but  to  be  serious  in  what  they  do,  would  be 
methodisro  and  precision.  I  wish  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to 
exaggerate  the  picture  of  the  religion  of  the  world  ;  but  1  am  quite 
confident  that  tnis  portraiture  is  not  an  exaggeration. 

*  The  perception  of  this  enmity  to  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the 
multitude,  is  a  severe  trial  to  many  whose  consciences  are  ill  at  ease 
under  this  cold  and  ceremonial  system.  They  really  wish  that  their 
fellow-creatures  were  more  disposed  to  godliness ;  that  men  were  not 
so  ready  to  laugh  at  a  heartfelt  interest  in  Christianity  ;  that  it  were 
possible  to  believe  honestly  the  Bible,  without  being  ridiculed  for  it ; 
they  deeply  regret  that  tne  subject  of  religion  should  be  banished 
from  wbat  is  called  good  society,  and  be  allowed  only  at  the  church, 
or  on  the  bed  of  death.  But  these  persons,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  are 
contented  to  feel,  and  perhaps  to  express  their  regrets;  and  having 
done  this,  they  still  abet  the  selfish  maxims  and  habits  of  the  world. 
Now  whatever  other  motives  may  mingle  with  their  lukewannness 
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and  their  moral  ooirardlce»  thii  it  the  mreat  matter  motive,  that** they 
love  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praite  of  God.**  Tbey.caa 
bear  up  againat  natural  calamity,  they  can  encounter  pain,  they  can 
meet  tne  shock  of  death ;  but  they  cannot  endure  contempt  ana  ridi¬ 
cule.  To  bear  well  otAer  afflictions,  is  to  exalt  the  character  and  to 
secure  the  meed  of  human  applause  i  but  to  endure  contempt 
rcliffion,  it  at  once  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  to  be 
made  a  butt,  it  may  be,  for  slander  and  for  mockery.  How  dreadful 
a  trial  is  this  to  those  who  value  the  world*s  opinion  as  their  best 
heritage ;  who  deem  the  smiles,  and  the  flattery,  and  the  aflection  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  to  be  the  dearest  potsetsiont  attainable  on 
earth  1  Alas  1  they  **  love  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praite  of 
God.**  ' 

*  To  persons  in  this  condition  of  mind,  the  miahty  Spirit  of  the 
living  God  can  alone  apply  an  eflcctive  stimulus.  He  alone  it  it  who 
can  speak  to  the  soul,  and  reverse  all  its  practical  estimates  of  time 
and  eternity.  But  as  he  actuates  the  heart  by  reasonable  arguments, 
and  as  these  persons  are  even  now  partially  convinced  of  the  real  con¬ 
nection  of  true  religion  with  ultimate  happiness,  under  his  blessing  it 
may  be  salutary  to  such  to  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
judgement  and  decisions  of  God.*  pp.  94—98. 

We  have  selected  these  extracts  almost  at  random,  and  can 
fairly  represent  them  to  be  average  specimens  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  character  of  these  excellent  sermons.  We  know  that,  even 
among  religious  readers,  there  prevails,  to  a  great  extent,  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  this  species  of  readinf^  as  if  a  sermon  were  a 
thing  to  be  taken  in  only  at  the  ear.  There  is  so  much  that  is 
technical  in  the  arrangement  of  most  discourses  and  we  fear 
that  the  multiplication  of  *  skeletons’  atid  meagre  anatomies  of 
sermons  will  both  tend  to  fix  and  extend  this  prejudice,  and  to 
give  this  character  to  pulpit  instruction  ; — so  much  may  be  an¬ 
ticipated  as  matter  oi  course  in  both  the  mode  and  substance 
of  the  common  run  of  sermons, — that  nothing  but  the  name  of 
the  Author  can  give  attraction  to  a  new  publication  of  this  de¬ 
scription.  We  speak  of  private  perusal.  Sermons  for  families 
or  for  village  reading  obtain  a  ready  sale ;  but  a  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons  is  not  often,  we  imagine,  found  on  the  library  table  or 
the  companion  of  the  closet.'  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that 
Mr.  Noel’s  present  volume  is  precisely  calculated  to  become 
the  silent  instructor  and  comforter  of  the  individual  in  those  mo¬ 
ments  when  religious  reading  is  either  taken  up  as  a  duty  or 
had  recourse  to  as  a  solace.  These  sermons  nave  ahnost  the 
charm  of  letters ;  and  that  they  are  cardiphonia,  we  cannot 
doubt.  They  have  nothing  technical  about  them,  but  will  be 
found  by  every  pious  reader  to  comprise  a  course  of  solid,  judi¬ 
cious,  and  practical  instruction. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  critics,  lest  we  should  be^ 
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suspected  of  undue  partiality.  We  have  detected  one  sentence 
at  page  257,  which  we  must  pronounce  unguarded. 

*  To  repent,  however,  and  believe  the  gospel,  is  a  work  which  God 
alone  can  accomplish  for  you.  **  The  carnal  mind  is  eniniiy  against 
God.*»  • 

We  do  not,  of  course,  object  to  the  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Noel  means  to  convey,  that  *  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  both 

*  to  will  and  to  do/  but  to  the  language  employed,  that  repent* 
ance  is  a  work  which  God  ninst  accomplisn  for  us.  We  fear 
that  an  erroneous  impression  might  be  conveyed  by  such  a 
representation.  Repentance  must  be  the  act  of  the  sinner: 
it  can  in  no  sense  be  done  for  him.  In  the  fourth  sermon,  on 
Phil.  iii.  13, 14.  we  could  have  wished  for  a  mpre  distinct  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  beautiful  metaphor  employed  by  the  Apostle, 
and  a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  passage.  If  there  is  any 
fault  that  we  are  disposed  to  6nd  with  these  sermons  as  paro¬ 
chial  instructions,  it  is,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  expository 
illustration.  Mr.  Noel  is  a  scholar,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  a 
diligent  student  of  the  sacred  text  in  the  language  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  the  medium  of  inspired  com¬ 
munications  ;  and  we  therefore  looked  for  more  frequent  indi¬ 
cations  of  an  accurate  conception  of  the  genuine  force  of  the 
passages  selected  as  the  subject  of  discourse.  We  must  ques¬ 
tion  the  proprieW  too  of  an  eXp'ression  which  occurs  at  p.  398. 

*  The  Spirit  of  C^d  ceases  to  be  a  Spirit  of  bondage.*  It  seems 
to  us,  that  there  is  a  double  impropriety  in  confounding,  or  seem¬ 
ing  to  confound,  the  Divine  Agent  with  that  child-like  disposi¬ 
tion  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  working,  and  in  representing  a 
spirit  of  bondage  to  be,  as  it  were,  an  incipient  stage  of  *  the 
‘  Spirit  of  God.*  Mr.  Noel  will,  we  feel  persuaded,  do  us  the 
justice  to  believe  that  these  remarks  are  not  made  in  a  captious 
spirit.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  has  given  us  the  highest  satis¬ 
faction,  and  while  it  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  Author*s  reputa¬ 
tion  far  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  connections,  it  will 
nt  the  same  time  advance,  what  he  must  value  far  above  any 
literary  distinction,  bis  ministerial  usefulness. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  extract,  highly  characte¬ 
ristic  of  the  tone  and  temper,  as  well  as  manner  of  the 
Preacher.  The  text  of  the  discourse  from  which  it  is  taken  is 
John  ¥.  40. 

*  In  the  first  place  I  would  OMure  them,  that  I  cordially  unite  with 
them  in  an  if  inaignation  vohich  they  may  feel  against  a  mere  spirit  of 
pros^ytism, 

*  lo  disturb  the  repose  in  which  one  roan  holds  his  opinion,  by 
forcing  upon  him  the  opinion  of  another  man,  I  deem  to  be  the 
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effort  at  once  of  conceit  and  of  intolerance.  In  this  reapect,  the 
view  which  Calvin  or  Artniniuty  or  an^  other  person  may  taae  of  r^ 
ligiony  is  with  me  wholly  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  speculations 
of  one  man  are  by  no  means  the  beacon-light  adequate  to  guide  the 
steps  of  anotlier  man.  But  to  implore  another  to  examine  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  God  ;  to  invite  a  fellow-creature  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
revealed  records ;  to  beseech  him  not  to  fling  away  his  soul,  or  to 
play  as  in  sport  with  the  fearful  realities  of  eternity ;  to  beg  him  to 
pause  before  the  sorrows  of  Christy  and  to  scrutinize  the  import  of 
the  agonies  of  Getlisemancy  and  of  the  contumely  and  the  death- 
pangs  of  the  cross ;  to  beseech  him  to  lay  down  his  levity  and  his 
rormality,  and  his  semblance  of  devotion ;  and  to  grapple  honestly 
and  seriously  with  all  the  approaching  solemnities  c?  a  future  exis¬ 
tence  ;  to  do  this  is  not  to  proselyte  to  opinions ;  to  do  this  is  rather 
to  follow  the  highest  suggestions  of  reasony  benevolence,  and  com¬ 
passion  :  to  do  this  is  to  remember  the  momentous  injunction  of  the 
apostle — **  My  brethreny  if  any  do  err  from  the  truthy  and  one  con¬ 
vert  him,  let  him  know  that  he  which  converteth  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  wayy  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins.”. 

*  Let  me  then,  in  the  next  placcy  entreat  those  who  are  disposed 
to  cry  down  as  fanatical  the  solemn  declarations  of  the  gospely  to 
examine  whether  their  indignation  be  no/,  in  fact^  levelled  against  the 
truth  itself^  and  not  against  the  interpretation  put  upon  that  (ruth  by 
any  particular  person.  Allow  me  to  ask,  have  you  ever  acted  seriously 
upon  the  concerns  of  religion  ?  Have  you  felt  on  honest  anxiety  to 
know  Ood^s  will,  and  has  the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  Qod  ever  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  your  minds  as  a  theme  of  wonder  and  of  generosity, 
calculated  to  produce  a  strong  impression  upon  the  human  heart  1 
Have  you  ever  fenced  off  from  the  din  and  strife  of  life  a  solemn 
hour,  in  which  to  realize  your  connection  with  eternity  f  Have  you 
ever  meditated  upon  the  shortness  of  time,  and  upon  the  certainty 
and  the  results  of  death  ?  Have  you  ever  considered  the  righteous 
severity  of  God’s  law,  and  the  extent  to  which  you  are  involved  in 
reference  to  its  violation  ?  Have  you  contemplate  the  spiritual  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  God,  and  the  amount  of  that  first  and  great 
commandment,  **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  tby  God,  with  an  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength  Have  you  ever 
yielded  a  serious  and  heartfelt  reflection  to  the  amazing  love  of 
Christ  in  dying  for  the  ungodly  f  Have  you  considered  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  those  confessions  which  you  have  so  oflen  read—**  There  b 
no  health  in  us ”  Behold  the  lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  If  you  have  not  done  this,  with  what  sliadow 
of  common  sense  or  reason  can  you  with  such  rapidity  separate  **  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat,”  and  pronounce  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
minister  of  God  to  be  the  hurtful  dreams  of  the  enthusiast  ?  With 
what  shadow  of  candour  can  you  proceed  thus  to  judge,  when  you 
reject  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  you  to  form  a  right  esti¬ 
mate  of  truth  and  error  I  Oh  beware,  lest  you  wrap  your  souls  in 
the  delusions  by  which  so  many  have  been  destroyed ;  lest,  while  you 
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think  all  to  be  well  with  you,  you  are  neverthelets  eispoted  to  the 
fatal  charge,  **  ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  you  might  have  life.’* 

*  It  it  an  easy  matter  to  decry  tlie  truth  :  it  it  an  easy  matter  to 
float  along  the  stream  of  habit  and  of  education,  and  to  set  up  the 
traditions  of  roan  in  the  place  of  the  revelation  of  God.  But,  my 
fellow-creatures,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of 
(vod  ;  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  act  upon  one’s  own  conceits  in  things 
belonging  to  GoiL’  pp.  29—31. 

«  •  •  «  «  « 

*  Tliat  life,  which  you  have  hitherto  neglected,  is  more  precious 
tlian  the  merchandise  of  silver  and  of  gold  ;  is  more  to  be  coveted 
than  the  collective  treasures  of  this  world’s  poor  ambition.  That 
life  is  nothing  less  than  the  quickening  influence  of  Christ.  It  is 

fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  nis  Son  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is 
the  calming  of  every  inward  storm,  the  voice  of  adoption  in  the  heart, 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  breast  of  him  that  believeth.  It  is  a 
flight  into  the  arms  of  reconciliation  and  love.  It  is  security  from 
every  ultimate  evil,  and  the  possession  of  every  ultimate  good.  It  is  ' 
the  joy  and  perfection  of  your  nature.  It  is  the  foretaste  of  heavenly 
felicity.  It  is  Christ  formed  in  the  soul,  the  hope  of  glory.  Did 
you  but  bolieve  the  Lord,  which  testifies  of  its  reality  ;  did  you  but 
once  ”  taste  that  the  Lord  is  gracious did  but  a  ray  fVom  the  ever¬ 
lasting  throne  beam  brightly  and  warmly  upon  your  soul,  not  all  the 
workings  of  past  prejudice,  nor  the  warnings  oi  friends,  nor  the  fears 
of  reproach,  nor  the  solicitations  of  sense  could  arrest  your  sacred 
purpose  of  going  unto  Christ,  that  you  might  have  life  !  How  little 
then  would  the  emoluments  of  this  world  appear  !  How  tame  and 
valueless  any  approbation  save  the  approval  of  God !  Eternity 
would  absorb  every  minor  consideration,  and  you  would  estimate  every 
thing  by  the  standard  of  a  higher  world !  Then  the  grace  of  Christ, 
then  the  blood  of  his  atonement,  then  the  perfection  of  his  right¬ 
eousness,  then  the  solicitations  of  his  love,  and  the  guidance  of  his 
Spirit,  and  the  purity  of  his  precepts ;  these  would  become  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  intense  and  of  incessant  meditation ;  and  you  would  turn 
away  with  contrition  and  honest  sadness  of  heart  from  the  terms  of 
reproach  under  which  you  had  condemned  the  truth  ;  and  you  would 
identify  the  blessed  dqctrines  of  holy  mercy  and  grace  with  the 
highest  wisdom  of  God,  and  with  the  mllest  felicity  of  your  nature.’ 

^  pp.  33,  4. 

Mr.  Bradley^s  Parochial  Sermons  are  compositions  of  a  very 
different  character  as  respects  style,  being  more  particularly 
adapted  for  their  primary  object  as  sermons  delivered  to  a 
plain  people.  There,  is  a  considerable  degree  of  originality 
in  the  Author's  manner,  and  his  sententious,  pithy,  colloouial 
style  is  often  highly  striking.  Mr.  Bradley  is  simple  without 
being  quaint,  and  he  almost  holds  conversation  with  his 
hearers,  without  descending  from  the  dignity  of  tlie  sacred 
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chair.  Such  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  character  of  the  fol- 
lowing  specimen.  ^ 

<  Such  is  the  destination  of  the  body,  and  such  the  cause  of  it. 
Let  us  look  now  at  the  destination  of  the  soul.  **  The  spirit  Shall 
return  unto  God  who  gare  it.*’ 

*  Here  we  are  again  baffled.  Where  is  God  ?  How  does  the 
spirit  find  him  i  By  what  strange  means  does  it  ascend  to  his  abode  t 
VVe  may  ask  these  Questions ;  but  who  can  answer  them  ?  Probably, 
the  spirit  itself  coula  not,  even  after  it  has  travelled  this  mysterious 
Journey.  It  is  certain  that  we,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  know  no* 
thing  of  the  matter.  We  may  think  and  talk  about  it,  amuse  our¬ 
selves  and  perplex  others  ;  but,  as  for  comprehending  it,  we  might  as 
easily  scale  the  heavens.  We  must  end  where  we  began-<-this  is  the 
extent  of  our  knowledge—**  The  spirit  shall  return  to  God.” 

*  The  Lord  Jehovah  always  claims  the  spirit  as  his  own.  **  AH 
souls,**  says  he,  **  are  mine.”  If  they  are  in  a  limited  sense  our’s, 
they  are  so  only  because  he  has  given  them  to  us.  He  was  at  first, 
**  the  Father  of  our  spirits  they  came  from  his  hand.  He  is  still 
their  Lord.  Hence,  when  our  bodies  are  about  to  turn  to  corruption, 
he  rccals  them  to  himself.  He  might  still  confine  them  in  their 
wretched  habitations ;  force  them  to  linger  among  their  mouldering 
ruins  and  witness  their  desolation  ;  imprison  thepi  in  a  dead,  as  well 
as  in  a  living  frame.  But  he  spares  even  the  guilty  this  degradation. 
The  body  goes  to  the  dust  alone/  The  liberated  spirit  spurns  the 
dust.  Death  beats  down  its  prison  walls,  and  then,  like  a  captive 
exile,  it  hastens  to  be  free,  and  a  moment  takes  it  to  its  native 
skies. 

*  For  mark the  return  of  the  spirit  to  God  is  represented  here 
as  immediate.  It  takes  place  at  the  very  instant  when  the  **  silver 
cord**  is  loosed,  and  the  **  wheel’*  of  life  stopped. 

*  Superstition,  or  affection,  or  pride,  may  for  a  long  time  keep  the 
body,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  from  its  destined  home.  Some  of  us 
perhaps  have  beheld  features,  on  which  the  eye  of  parents  and 
friends  rested  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  But  the  soul— no¬ 
thing  can  detain  or  delay  it.  God  says,  **  Return,”  and  ere  the 
word  has  gone  forth  from  his  mouth,  be  sees  it  naked  and  trembling 
before  his  throne. 

*  This  truth  should  correct  an  error  into  which  many  of  us  are 
very  prone  to  fall.  We  oflen  look  on  the  realities  of  eternity  as  very 
distant  from  us.  We  think  that  between  us  and  the  awful  scenes  we 
have  heard  of,  many  hundred  years  of  insensibility  and  nothinpiess 
will  intervene;  that  our  souls  will  sleep  in  some  unknown  land,  till 
the  close  of  ^1  things  But  where  nave  we  learned  this  notion  i 
Not  fVom  the  Bible.  %icre  is  not  a  declaration  nor  a  word  there, 
which  can  sanction  k.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  passages 
which  go  directly  against  it. 

*  **  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise,”  said  our  Lord  to 
the  malefactor  who  was  dying  at  his  side.  And  in  what  state  there  f 
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Senseless  and  lifeless  ?  No  ;  alive  to  its  glories,  transported  witli  its 
blessedness. 

*  And  when  Paul  thought  of  being  “  absent  from  the  body,”  what 
did  he  connect  with  this  absence  ?  >Vhat  did  he  look  on  as  its  imme¬ 
diate  and  necessary  consequence  ?  He  knew  that  he  should  be  **  pre¬ 
sent  with  the  Lord.” 

*  O  what  a  solemn  thought  is  this !  Who  has  not  been  thrilled  by 
it,  as  he  has  heard  the  breath  go  forth  from  some  fellow  worm  ?  And 
who  can  resist  its  power,  when  he  applies  it  to  himself?  Bretliren, 

^  you  arc  living  just  as  near  to  eternity,  as  you  arc  to  the  grave.  The 
*hour  of  your  entering  into  heaven  or  being  cast  into  hell,  is  not  one 
moment  further  off  t^n  tlie  hour  of  your  own  death.  If  you  die  to¬ 
day,  where  will  to-morrow  hni^  your  spirit  ?  Not  hovering  over  its 
deserted  clay  ;  not  mingling  unseen  with  your  children  and  friends, 
to  soothe  itself  with  their  sorrow  for  your  loss.  No  ;  it  will  be  among 
eternal  joys  or  eternal  sorrows — far  from  all  the  abodes  of  men — in 
the  midst  of  the  pardoned  and  glorified,  or  the  condemned  and  lost. 
It  will  be  one  of  them ;  taking  its  share  in  their  wailings,  or  in  their 
triumphant  songs. 

*  Hence  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  no  light  or  trifling  purpose,  for 
which  **  the  spirit  returns  to  the  God  who  gave  it.” 

*  It  goes  to  him  to  give  an  account  of  all  it  has  thought,  and  felt, 
and  dune,  wdiile  in  the  flesh  ;  of  the  use  it  has  made  of  its  own  powers, 
and  of  the  powers  of  that  body  over  which  it  ruled.  He  sent  it  here* 
that  it  might  know,  and  love,  and  serve  him.  He  sends  for  it  again 
at  death,  to  enouire  whether  it  has  fulfilled  his  work. 

*  It  goes  to  him  therefore  to  be  judged,  to  appear  at  his  b.ar  and 
receive  its  sentence.  And  then  to  enter  on  its  final  home.  If  found 
in  Christ,  washed  in  his  blood,  clothed  in  his  righteousness,  and  made 
pure  by  his  Spirit,  it  w'ill  dwell  in  a  w'orltl  where  it  shall  sorrow  no 
more,  fear  no  more,  be  unsatisfied  no  more.  If  found  out  of  Christ, 
rising  from  its  earthly  tenement  with  the  stains  of  unrepented  sin 
polluting  it,  and  the  guilt  of  unpardoned  sin  testifying  against  it,  it 
will  be  **  driven  away  in  its  wickedness,”  to  await  in  darkness,  far 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  power,”  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day ;  a  day  which  will  conffrm  all  its  fears,  in¬ 
crease  its  anguibh,  and  deepen  its  despair. 

*  We  see  tlicn,  brethren,  that  each  part  of  us  goes  to  its  own  place 

when  wc  die  ;  each  **  returns,”  is  restored  to  its  original  source.  The 
earth  opens  its  bosom  to  receive  its  right,  and  it  does  receive  it. 
Earth  it  given  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  The  great  God 
claims  the  spirit.  It  goes  to  him;  he  takes  it  and  disposes  of  it  as 
he  will.  • 

*  And  in  the  destination  of  both,  he  magnifi^  his  own  great  name. 
The  body,  as  it  fierishcs,  declares  his  holiness  in  one  world,  while  the 
soul,  if  lost,  reveals  it  in  another.  If  saved,  it  is  saved  **  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace.”  It  shines  forth  in  the  heavens,  the  bright¬ 
est  monument  Uicre  of  his  unsearchable  love.*  pp.  244 — 241. 

Mr.  Bradley  speaks  with  great  diffidence,  in  his  Preface,  of 
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the  difficulty  he  has  found  in  adapting  his  language  and  ideas 
to  the  congregation  of  a  village  church.  That  he  has  felt  this 
difficulty,  affords  some  pledge  of  his  having  in  great  measure 
surmounted  it.  Yet,  *  an  excessive  anxiety*  on  this  point,  some* 
times  tends  to  defeat  its  object,  by  rendering  the  manner  less 
natural.  Upon  the  whole,  these  sermons  will  not  be  deemed 
deficient  in  plainness ;  the  subjects  are  well  chosen  and  highly 
interesting ;  and  the  specimen  we  have  given  will  sufficiently 
shew  that  the  volume  will  do  no  discredit  to  the  much  respected 
Autlior. 


Art.  III.  The  Christian  Coniemplatedt  in  a  Course  of  Lectures,  de* 
livered  in  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath.  By  William  Jay.  8vo.  Se^nd 
Edition,  pp.  446.  London.  1827. 

venerable  Author  of  this  volume  presents  it  to  the  pub- 
^  lie  as  '  a  brief  epitome  of  his  preaching,’  which  may  *  serve 
*  as  a  kind  of  ministerial  legacy  to  the  younger  members  of  his 
‘  Church.’  We  are  glad  to  receive  it  from  him  by  deed  of  gift, 
instead  of  as  a  bequest.  The  Lectures  are  preceded  by  a  pre¬ 
face,  in  which  Mr.  Jay  vindicates  his  style  of  preaching  from 
the  objections  by  which  he  appears  to  have  been  assailed  ahd 
not  a  little  annoyed.  It  seems  that  there  arc  other  critics  in  the 
world  besides  Reviewers, — critics  who  make  up  in  number  for 
their  individual  insignificance,  and  who,  though  they  do  not 
poison  with  ink,  yet  wear  a  sting.  One  class  of  these  insect 
objectors  is  thus  forcibly  characterized. 

*  It  U  certain  that  these  Lectures  would  not  have  been  completely  • 
congenial  with  the  taste  of  some  hearers.  YAey  would,  in  ony  course 
of  religious  discussion,  have  said  s  **  Wc  want  more  of  doctrine,  and 
more  of  Christ.'*  Now,  we  are  far  from  treating  these  terms  them¬ 
selves  with  contempt  or  disrespect.  We  love  the  iloctrines  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  ;  and  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be  established 
with  grace.  We  attach  importance  to  evangelical  truth ;  and  have 
no  notion  of  piety  without  principle,  or  of  good  fruit  but  from  a  good 
tree.  This  is  our  creed  :  **  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God ;  not  of  works,  lest  any 
roan  should  boast.  For  we  are'  his  workmanship,  treated  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  wc  should 
walk  in  them.**  Yet,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  complaint  we 
have  supposed,  is  too  often  the  whining  and  seditious  jargon  ofa  party; 
and  the  very  last  party  in  the  world  we  should  ever  consult  with  regard 
to  preaching.  These  d^perate  adherents  to  something  not  easily  fixed  . 
and  definable  in  sentiment,  but  always  accompaniea  with  a  spirit  ae 
well  known  and  invariable  in  its  operation,  ar  any  of  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  are,  in  spiritual  things,  what  some  discontented  xealoCs  ore  in 
political ;  and  as  the  latter  render  the  cause  of  rational  liberty  sus- 
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piciout  and  despicable,  so  the  former  dissenre  and  disgrace  the  cause 
of  evangelical  religion.  They  are  gospel  radicals  They  are  not  always 
even  moral ;  they  are  never  ammble.  They  neither  pursue,  nor  think 
upon  the  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.  They  set  at 
nought  all  sacred  relations,  proprieties,  and  decencies;  while  many  of 
them  abandon  family  worsliip,  and  leave  their  children  without  any 
attempts  to  bring  them  into  the  way  everlasting,  not  knowing  but  they 
may  be  some  of  those  against  whom  God  **  lias  sworn  to  have  indigna¬ 
tion  for  ever/*  and  not  daring  to  go  before  Him,  or  to  be  profane 
enough  to  take  the  work  out  of  His  hands.  Self-willed  are  they ; 
self-confident ;  presumptuous ;  censorious  ;  condemnatory  of  all  that 
are  not  initiated  into  their  temper  and  exclusions.  With  regard  to 
their  ministers,  they  are  not  learners,  but  judges;  and  often  make  a 
man  an  offender  for  a  word.  In  hearing,  all  is  fastidiousness.  Appetite 
has  given  place  to  lusting.  They  go  to  the  House  of  God,  not  for 
wholesome  food — they  want  something  to  elevate  and  intoxicate.  The 
preacher  is  nothing,  unless  he  can  make  them  drink  and  forget 
their  duty,  and  remember  their  danger  no  more.  Their  religion  is 
entirely  an  impersonal  thing,  any  further  than  as  it  consists  in  belief 
and  delusion.  They  look  for  all  in  Christ,  not  as  the  only  source 
from  which  it  can  be  received  into  us — this  is  truth ;  but  as  the  only 
residence  in  which  it  is  to  remain,  while  they  themselves  continue 
the  same. 

*  They  are  complete  in  Him — not  as  to  the  all-sufficiency  provided 
in  Him  for  their  actual  and  entire  recovery  ;  but  without  their  being 
new  creatures.  They  look  after  nothing  in  themselves — and  nothing 
in  themselves  should  be  looked  for  as  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  • 
with  Qod,  or  as  self  derived  or  self-sustained  :  but  they  look  after 
nothing  in  themselves  even  as  the  effect  of  divine  agency  and  com¬ 
munication — forgetful  of  the  inspired  prayer,  **  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me  regardless  of 
the  assertion,  **  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure  :**  subverting  the  promise,  **  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean ;  and  from  all  your  fil¬ 
thiness  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I  cleanse  you  ;  a  new  heart  also 
will  I  give  unto  you,  and  a  new  spirit  also  will  I  put  within  you ;  and  . 
I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes, 
and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them.”  Their  state  is  not 
a  condition  to  bo  submitted  to  any  process  of  trial,  as  those  enemies 
to  Christian  comfort  would  have  it,  who  admonish  persons  to  examine 
themselves  whether  they  ore  in  the  faith  i  and  to  prove  their  own- 
aelves ;  and  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election 
sure.  Their  peace  requires  that  all  this  should,  without  hesitation, 
be  taken  for  granted ;  while  every  thing  is  to  be  cried  down  as  unbe¬ 
lief  that  would  dare  to  lead  them  to  question  for  an  instant  their  se¬ 
curity,  or  to  keep  them  from  being  at  ease  in  Zion.  The  sinner  is 
not  only  guilty,  out  diseased ;  but  they  are  concerned  only  to  re¬ 
move  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  while  the  disorder  is  lef^  They 
absolve,  but  not  heal  i  they  justify,  but  not  renovate.  The  king’s 
daughter  is  all  glorious  within,  while  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 
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gold  :  with  them  the  righteoutnest  of  Chriftt  ii  a  fine  robe  to  cover  o 
filthy  body.  All  their  sin,  past,  present,  and  future,  is  so  completely 
done  away',  that  it  were  foily  to  reel  anguish  on  the  account  of  iu 
Their  miscarriages  are  no(  theirs ;  but  those  of  sin  that  dwelleth  in 
them.  Their  imperfections  are  regretted  less,  because  unavoidable : 
no  man  can  keep  alive  his  own  soul. 

*  Now  we  are  willing  to  concede,  that  all  those  from  whom  we  oc- 
casionally  hear  complaints,  do  not  go  into  these  lengths:  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  were  these  worthier  individuals  perfectly  informed 
concerning  the  men  we  have  very  truly  but  inadequately  sketched, 
they  would  exclaim,  **  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; 
and  mine  honour,  to  their  *  system*  be  not  thou  united.*’  Yet 
sometimes  murmur,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  them ;  and  borrow  their 
language,  unconscious  whose  technicality  it  is :  and  are  in  danger 
that  their  good  should  be  evil  spoken  of*  To  be  strenuous  for  evan¬ 
gelical  preaching  b  commendable ;  but  th^  view  the  desideratum  in 
too  confined  an  import.  They  think  it,  if  not  improper,  yet  need* 
less,  for  a  minister  to  inculcate  many  things  which  he  must  feel  to 
be  binding  upon  him.  **  Ohl”  say  they,  **  The  grace  of  God 
will  teach  people  all  this.”  The  grace  of  God  will  incline,  and 
enable,  us  to  do  all  this :  but  it  is  the  Bible  that  teaches.  Tbb 
contains  all  our  religious  information;  and  we  only  want  to  be 
led  into  all  truth.  The  sacred 'writers  never  left  these  things  to  be 
taught  by  the  grace  of  God,  without  instruction.  *  They  never  in¬ 
trusted  them  to  inference^  They  particularized  and  enforced  them.’ 

•  pp.  viii— xiv* 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  or  more  important  than  this  last 
remark.  To  speak  of  the  grace  of  Ood  as  ’  teaching,’  other¬ 
wise  than  through  the  medium  of  Scripture  precept  and  ex¬ 
pository  instruction,  is  an  absurdity.  Yet,  thus  it  is  that  per¬ 
sons  impose  upon  themselves  by  vague  abstractions.  But  is  it 
*  religious*  information,.’  merely,  that  our  congregations  stand 
in  need  of?  Is  not  inconsideration  the  source  of  half  the 
failings  and  follies  of  religious  persons;  inconsideration  re¬ 
lating  to  those  obvious  outies  which  the  high-fed  and  ill- 
taught  doctrinalist  is  peculiarly  apt  to  overlook  ?  But  then,  it 
is  sometimes  said,  there  is  the  press,  and  such  points  of  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  may  be  urged  in  books  and  tracts;  the 
proper  business  of  the  Christian  instructor  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  only  opportunity  of 
gaining  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  hearers,  is  afforded 
by  the  ministrations  of  the  Sabbath  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  with 
any  truth,  that  preaching  or  publishing  the  terms  of  salvation 
is  the  grand  or  primary  purpose  of  a  stated  ministry.  As  truly 
might  this  be  said  to  be  the  whole  business  of  parental  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  grace  of  God,  it  might  be  argued,  will  teach 
children  to  honour  and  obey  their  parents :  why  insist  upon 
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the  deialls  of  duty  iu  domestic  education  1  Properly  viewed, 
the  object  of  the  pastoral  office  is  do  other  than  to  carry  on 
the  spiritual  education  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
holds  up  to  view  those  grand  doctrines  which  are  adapted  to 
disarm  tne  carnal  mind  of  its  enmity,  and  to  turn  the  disobe¬ 
dient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just. 

But  still,  the  distaste  for  practical  preaching  to  which  Mr. 
Jay  alludes,  though  for  the  most  part  proceeding  from  the 
sources  to  which  he  ascribes  it,  has  sometimes,  we  imagine, 
been  either  caused  or  strengthened  by  the  injudicious  tone 
and  temper  in  which  such  subjects  have  been  treated.  We 
shall  not  be' understood  as  meaning  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Jay 
is  chargeable  with  the  fault  to  which  we  allude  ;  but  instances 
may  have  fallen  within  his  knowledge,  of  ministers  whose 
earnestness  has  led  them  to  adopt  an  angry,  a  scolding  tone,  to 
indulge  in  sarcasm  and  philippics,  adapted  to  offend  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reprove,  and  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
others.  In  such  cases,  the  minister  has  himself  only  to  blame, 
if  such  topics  are  unwelcome  to  the  best  disposed  part  of  his 
auditory,  lie  is,  perhaps,  unconscious  of  tne  transformation 
which  his  whole  manner  undergoes,  when,  passing  from  those 
doctrines  which  call  into  exercise  all  his  best  and  holiest  feel¬ 
ings,  he  launches  out  into  the  admonitory  strain.  Here,  more 
e6|iecially,  the  preacher  stands  in  need  of  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  his  Divine  Master.  We  have  heard  ‘  murmurs' 
against  the  choice  of  subjects  for  the  pulpit,  as  unedifying  and 
so  forth,  which  we  have  known  to  proceed  from  no  morbid 
distaste  for  the  practical  parts  of  God's  wprd,  but  from  dis¬ 
appointment  at  nearing  so  little  that  was  adapted  to  minister  to 
devout  feeling,  and  sometimes  much  to  disturb  it. 

Mr.  Jay  proceeds  to  notice  objections  which  have  been 
brought  against  his  familiar  style  of  illustration  and  occa- 
sionm  homeliness  of  diction,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit.  ‘  We  need  not,'  he  says,  *  plead  for  coarseness  or 
*  faults and  with  this  qualification,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
allow  him  all  the  freedom  he  advocates.  A  correct  mind  will 
not  easily  fall  into  incorrectness  of  expression  ;  and  if  the  care 
■omciimes  bestowed  on  polishing  discourses,  were  spent  in 
cultivating  the  taste  and  judgement,  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  a  preacher's  committing  any  improprieties  which 
would  require  an  apology*  VVe  do  not  think  Mr.  Jay  very 
happy,  however,  in  his  illustration  of  different  styles  of  pulpit 
eloquence,^ draw  11  from  the  French  Drama  ana  Shakspeare. 
In  tne  first  place,  he  is  quite  out  in  supposing  that  a  French 
drama  •  produces  no  effect,'  ‘  excites  no  sentiment.’  The 
effect  produced  on  u  French  audience  by  the  tragedies  of 
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their  best  writers,  is  quite  as  powerful,  we  apprehend,  at 
that  of  Shakspeare  on  John  Bull.  But  Mr.  Jay,  no  doubt, 
meant  to  allude  to  their  effect  on  the  reader.  Still  the  al¬ 
lusion  is  injudicious*  A  person  must  be  master  of  both 
languages,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  com* 
parative  merits  of  Shakspeare  and  Corneille  or  Racine ;  and 
to  plead  for  our  great  dramatist,  is  to  plead  for  coarseness  and 
faults. 

In  all  that  Mr.  Jay  says  in  recommendation  of  simplicity  of 
style;  we  entirely  concur.  He  cites  from  Archbishop  Usher 
a  golden  sentence,  which  every  young  minister  or  student 
would  do  well  to  transcribe  on  the  first  leaf  of  his  common¬ 
place  book :  •  How  much  learninfi  and  wisdom,  my  brethren,  are 
*  necessary  to  make  these  things  plain  Mr.  Jay  is  himself  so 
simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  striking  and  successful  a 
preacher,  his  standing  and  experience  and  well-sustained 
popularity  give  so  much  weight  to  his  opinions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  on  such  a  subject,  that  we  trust  his  remarks  will 
be  received  with  the  attention  they  deserve.  Speaking  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  lower  classes,  he  says  : 

*  Tliere  are  funds  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  the  oommoo 
people,  as  well  as  in  others :  and  they  are  even  capable  of  apprecia¬ 
ting  what  is  truly  superior  in  preaching,  if  it  be  properly  presented 
md  illustrated.  The  fault  is  always  nauch  more  with  the  preacher 
than  with  them.  He  does  not  adapt  himself  to  those  be  professes  to 
teach ;  he  docs  not  make  them  his  aim ;  he  does  not  study  thorn ;  be 
docs  not  throw  himself  into  their  modes  and  habits  of  thinking  and 
feeling ;  he  bos  nothing  simple  and  natural  in  his  official  being* 
They  understand  and  relish  the  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  and  the  history 
of  Joseph ;  and  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  and  of  tho  prodigal  son* 
They  arc  easily  informed  and  impressed  by  the  sayings  of  our  Lord, 
and  die  language  of  the  Scriptures.  But  nothing  is  to  be  done  in 
them  without  excitement ;  and  they  are  addressed  without  emotion* 
Their  very  understandings  must  be  approached  through  their  imagi¬ 
nations  and  passions :  and  they  are  lectured  as  if  they  hod  none. 
They  arc  never  to  be  starved  into  a  surrender ;  and  they  are  circum- 
vallated  and  trenched  at  a  distance.  They  are  only  to  be  taken  by 
on  assault ;  and  they  are  slowly  and  formally  besieged*  They  want 
familiar  and  seasonable  imagery ;  and  to  show  the  preacher’s  Sham¬ 
ing,  they  are  furnislied  with  allusions  taken  from  the  arts  and  sciences* 
They  want  striking  sentences,  and  the  words  of  the  wise,  whidi  are 
aa  goads  and  as  nails  (  and  they  have  long  and  tame  paragraph!* 
They  only  want  truths  to  be  brought  home  to  their  consciences,  for 
they  admit  them  already ;  and  they  are  argued  and  reasoned  into  con¬ 
fusion,  or  doubt*  .They  want  precedents:  and  are  furnished  with 
precepts.  They  want  instances ;  and  are  deadened  by  discussions, 
^ey  want  facts ;  and  are  burdened  with  reflect iont* 

V  <  The  Bible  adapts  itself  to  the  state  of  our  nature :  and  knowing 
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how  little  all  are,  and  how  little  many  can  be  affected  with  abatract 
repretentationa  of  rirtuet  and  duties,  it  blends  religion  with  history 
and  biography ;  ao  that  while  we  read  the  rule,  we  may  see  the  exem* 
plification  ;  and  be  reprored,  excited,  and  encourage,  while  we  are 
informed.  It  ii  not  a  series  of  logical  definition!,  like  dead  bodies  . 

•  well  laid  out  and  dressed — all  is  life  and  motion.  It  girea  us  actions, 
rather  than  words.  We  view  the  fruits  of  righteousness  growing  on 
the  tree.  We  hare,  not  the  pilgrimage,  but  the  pilgrim ;  and  go 
along  with  him  from  the  city  or  destruction  to  the  shining  city.  We 
are  not  spectators  only  t  we  are  his  companions  i  we  are  interestoil 
in  all  he  meets  with  ;  we  weep  when  he  weeps,  and  rejoice  when  be 
rejoices.  It  is  not  Christianity  that  is  set  before  us,  hut  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  we  attend  him  following  his  Saviour,  denying  himself, 
taking  up  his  cross,  resisting  temptation,  struggling  with  unwearied  ' 
patience  through  a  thousand  difficulties,  braving  with  fortitude  every 
danger,  and  emerging  out  into  glory,  honour,  and  immortality.  By 
nothing  can  the  attention  of  children  be  so  effectually  caught  as  by 
facts  and  narratives :  and  **  men  arc  but  children  of  a  larger  growth.’* 
What  U  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  history  ?  Inhere 
is  scarcely  a  Psalm,  but  refers  to  some  fact  in  the  experience  of  the 
composer.  What  are  the  prophets,  but  historians  by  anticipation  ? 
Many  of  them  state  various  past,  and  contemporary  events.  The  book 
of  Jonah  has  only  one  prediction  in  it:  but  it  describes  in  a  most 
vivid  and  interesting  manner  the  actual  and  wonderful  occurrences 
that  befel  the  bearer  himself.  How  pleasing  and  striking  are  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  Ruth  I  What  is  the  book  of  Job  but  the 
matchless  dramatic  story  of  a  good  man  in  his  affluence,  his  adversiw, 
and  deliverance  t  In  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  are  present  at  the 
creation,  the  destruction,  and  the  re-peopling  of  the  world ;  we  live, 
we  travel,  we  worship  with  the  patriarchs  ;  we  stand  round  their  dying 
beds.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  remainder  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Exra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  are  all  of  the  narrative  kind,  including  gene¬ 
ral  and  individual  sketches  of  the  most  wonderful  people  on  earth. 
But  what  is  the  Gospel  itself,  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  ?  Is  it  any  thing  like  our  treatises  and  bodies  of  divinity  } 

It  b  the  history  of  the  Son  of  God.  While  the  Acts  are  a  portion  of 
the  history  of  the  Apostles:  and  the  Epbtles  are  evermore  enlivened 
with  characters,  incioents,  and  allusions.  Is  thb  the  work  of  God  ? 
Does  he  know  perfectly  what  b  in  man,  and  necessary  to  him  I  Has 
he  herein  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence  ?  Is  it  not 
ihen^urprtslng  that  religious  instructors  should  not  think  it  necessary 
or  desirable  to  resemble  him  t  And  can  any  thing  be  more  unlike 
thb  inspired,  and  attractive,  and  irresistible,  and  impressive  mode, 
than  the  structure  of  many  of  the  discourses  that  are  delivered  in  oor 
public  assemblies?  Hence,  they  awaken  so  little  attention ;  and  yield 
ao  little  pleasure ;  and  take  no  firm  hold  on  the  mind  and  feelings, 
especially  oflhe  young  and  the  common  people  ^ 

**  And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds,**  *  pp.  xxvU#— xxxii. 
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portion  of  pulpit  addresses  should  consist  of  historical  or  bio* 
^phical  narrative*  or  poetic  illustration ;  nor  would  he  deny* 
we  take  it  for  granted*  that  treatises  and  bodies  of  divinity  have 
their  use*  although  they  are  miserably  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit. 
But  we  agree  wiUi  hini|  that  abstract  representations  are  always 
unafiecting*  and  that  much  might  be  learned  from  the  mode  of 
illustration  employed  by  the  sacred  writers;  bearing  in  mind*  of 
course*  the  wide  difference  between  the  Oriental  style  of  teach¬ 
ing*  and  that  which  meets  the  ideas  and  habits  of  an  English 
audience. 

To  the  occasional  introduction  of  poetical  citation  in  the 
pnipit*  there  can*  we  conceive. ‘.be  no  valid  objection*  except 
sucn  as  mt^  found  itself  on  the  quality  of  the  poetry*  or  tne 
too  great  frequency  of  such  citations.  If  the  passage  cited  is 
not  too  hackneyed*  if  it  is  something  better  than  mere  rhyme* 
in  a  word*  if  it  is  in  itself  pleasing  and  appropriate*  we  cannot 
conceive  of  its  giving  offence.  But  discretion  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  taste  are  required  to  regulate  the  practice.  There  is 
a  great  difference*  for  instance*  as  to  effect  as  well  as  propriety* 
between  a  citation  from  Young*  or  Cowper,  or  Watts*  or  some 
elder  bard*  and  scraps  from  Shakspeare*  or  Lord  Byron*  or 
Walter  Scott.  There  is;  moreover*  an  abuse  of  the  practice 
which  we  cannot  but  deem  highly  objectionable ;  we  allude  to 
the  introduction  of  stanzas  of  hymns  into  either  pre-coraposed 
or  extemporary  public  prayer.  Were  it  only  that  its  effect  is* 
to  surprise*  and  to  oflend  against  a  prejudice*  we  should  deem 
the  objection  strong  enough  to  condemn  the  practice.  But* 
indeed*  there  is  something  aosolutely  incongruous  and  repulsive 
in  such  embellishments  of  the  language  of  prayer. 

But  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  Lectures  themselves*  which 
are  twelve  in  number*  on  the  following  subjects : 

*  The  Christian  in  Cliritt.  2  Cor.  xlv.  2.  The  Christian  In  the 
Closet.  MsU.  vi.  6.  The  Christian  in  the  Family.  2  Sam.  vi.  20.  The 
Christian  in  the  Church.  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  The  Christian  in  the  World* 
John  xviL  11.  The  Christian  in  Prosperity.  Jer.  xxii.  21.  The 
Christian  in  Adversity,  ^cl.vii.  14.  The  Christian  In  his  Spiritual 
Sorrows.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  2.  The  Christian  in  his  Spiritual  Joys.  Ncbem* 
viiL  10.  Tlie  Christian  in  Death.  Psal.  xxxvii.  S7.  The  Christian 
in  the  Grave,  fob  xvii.  13.  The  Christian  in  Heaven.  2  Tim.  i.  4.* 

From  the  third  lecture*  the  Chriatian  in  the  Family*  we  take 
the  following  striking  and  characteristic  paragraphs. 

*  Finally*  let  us  regard  it  (domestic  religion)  in  reference  to  the 
Church,  Baxter  thinks*  that*  if  family  religion  was  fully  discharged* 
the  preaching  of  the  word  would  not  long  remain  the  general  instrn* 

VoL.XXVIlI.  Z 
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ipeot  of  convertioD.  Witliuut  being  aiuwcrable  for  the  extent  of  this 
observation,  wc  know  who  hath  said,  **  Train  up  a  chilJ  in  the  way 
that  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 
We  know  that  among  our  earlier  godly  ancestors,  religion  was  a  kind 
of  heirdoom,  that  passed  by  descent  *  and  instead  of  the  fathers  were 
the  children.  Families  were  then  the  nurseries  of  the  churches :  and 
those  who  were  early  **  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  Bourishod 
In  the  courts  of  our  God,  and  still  brought  forth  fruit  in  old  age.’* 
Even  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  were  commonly  derived  from 
hence  ;  and  these  domestic  seminaries  prepared  iheih  to  enter  the 
more  public  institutions*  And  what  well  aefined  and  consisteht  cha¬ 
racters  did  they  display.  And  what  just  notions  did  they  entertain 
of  divine  trutli.  And  how  superior  were  tJiey  to  those  teachers  who, 
brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  af\er  a  profligate  course,  are  suddenly 
converted ;  who,  impressed  before  they  are  informed,  are  always  in 
danger  of  extremes  or  eccentricities  i  who  hold  no  doctrine  in  its  just 
beannn,  but  are  carried  away  disproportionably  by  some  one  truth, 
which  nrst  caught  their  attention ;  and  who  often  continue  crude  and 
incoherent  in  their  notions,  and  illiberal  and  condemnatory  in  their 
sentiments,  through  life.  They  were  not  always  making  discoveries, 
but  **  continued  in  the  things  which  they  had  learned,  and  been  as« 
sured  of,  knowing  of  whom  they  had  learned  them.”  They  were 
enlightened,  but  not  dazzled,  They  were  refreshed  with  divine 
truth,  but  not  intoxicated.  They  staggered  not,  but  kept  on  steady 
in  their  course  ;  neither  turning  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  lefl. 
They  were  not  Antinomians  ;  they  were  not  Legalists.  None  could 
honour  the  grace  of  God  more  ;  but  they  never  abused  it. 

*  Not  only  therefore  would  the  churches  of  Christ  be  more  filled, 

but  better  nllcd :  and  though  our  eye  is  not  evil,  because  God  ia 
good,  and  so  fur  from  wishing  to  limit  the  Holy  One  *of.  Israel,  we 
rejoice  in  the  conversion  of  any  ;.we  reckon,  and  not  without  much 
ob^rvalkm,  that  the  best  members  and  the  best  nsinisters  of  our 
churches— they  who,  in  their  conduct  and  in  their  preaching,  inost 
4i#fora  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things,  are  those  who 
are  brought  from  pious  families.*  pp.  90.  t 

In  answering  tlie  objections  raised  against  the  practlpe,  or 
rather  the  excuses  for  neglect,  Mr.  Jay  notices  tlie  a)kge4 
want  of  leisure. — incapacity, — false  shames — and 

*  The  fourth  regards  false  or  mistaken  Orthodoxy*  God  forbid 
we  should  underviutte  divine  truth  ;  but  there  b  a  highness  in  doc¬ 
trine  so  commonly  connected  with  lowness  of  conduct,  that  we  have 
known  not  a  few,  whose  creed  has  soon  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
family  worship ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  natural  tendency,  not  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  they  abuse,  but  of  their  abuse  oHIie  principles.—**  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his*  And  he  will  call  them  in  his  own  due  time ; 
and  make  them  willing  in  the  day  of  his  power,  without  our  anxiety.” 
But  we  are  not  sure  this.  Our  exertions  may  be  the  very  means 
which  he  has  appointed  by  which  to  accomplbh  the  end.  And  when 
does  He  work  without  means  ?  He  gives  the  increase  ;  but  Paul 
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pilots,  and  Apollos  waters  ;«-and  what  right  have  we  to  ask  for  o 
norol  miracle,  by  expecting  the  one  without  the  other  1 

*  Where  is  the  use  of  it  i  We  cannot  give  our  aervsats  tod  OUf 
children  grace.**  And  why  not  1  **  If/*  says  James,  **  a  man  err 
from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him,  let  him  know  that  he  which 
converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  shall  save  a  soul 
from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins.**  Here  it  is  supposed  that 
you  may  save  and  convert.  **  Yes,  but  not  meritoriously  or 
efiicienliy.**  How  then  ?  **  Why  only  instrumentally.**  We  have 
DO  objection  to  this.  Still  it  seems  there  is  a  sense  in  which  you  may 
do«it.  **  Yes,  un^r  God.*’  This  again  is  right.  We  never  wish 
to  exclude  him.  But  He  is  with  us ;  and  by  prayer,  we  iecure  his 
assistance. 

*  There  is  indeed  a  sense  in  which  you  cannot  give  grace ;  it  (d  aa 
to  the  success  of  means.  But  for  this  you  are  not  responsible.  Thil 
IS  the  Lord's  part.  But  what  is  yours?  Think  of  hnother  easS^ 
The  husbandman  cannot  raise  an  ear  of  com  \  but  he  can  manure 
the  land,  and  plough,  and  sow.  And  he  knows  this  is  indispensable 
to  a  crop.  And  how  rarely  does  he  labour  In  vain  1  If  Ood  pro* 
mises  to  communicate  his  blessing  in  the  use  of  means,  they  who  re«' 
fuse  them  liave  no  right  to  complain ;  and  they  who  employ  them 
have  no  reason  to  be  discoureged. 

*  Another— but  i  will  answer  no  more  of  your  objections.  YoU 
know  they  are  excuses.  You  know  they  are  such  os  you  will  be 
ashamed  to  urge  before  the  Judge  of  ell.  You  know  that  your  coo^ 
sciences  are  not  satisfied  with  them  even  now.*  pp.  9S— 5. 

As  this  is  a  subject  to  which  our  attention  will  be  recalled 
by  some  works  now  on  our  table,  we  only  remark,  that  it  is  a 
portentous  circumstance,  that  there  should  even  be  occasion 
tor  argument  and  appi^l  of  this  kind  to  persons  calling  thedcir 
selves  Christians. 

The  fourth  lecture  contains  some  passages  which  mighi 
tempt  animadversion ;  but  we  pass  them  over  under  the  conVvo 
lion,  that,  rightly^  understood,  Mr.  Jay’s  sentiments  on  the 
subject  in  question  are  catholic,  but  not  latitudinarian.  With¬ 
out  being  a  stickler  for  the  jus  divinum  of  any  plan  of  church- 
government,  he  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  immense  importance 
of  adhering  to  Scriptural  principles  of  government*  la  fact, 
his  avowal,  that  *  there  is  no  b<^y  of  Christians  holding  the 
*  Head,  with  whom*  he  *  could  not  hold  oommnnion/  folly 
commits  him  to  Dissent  from  every  exclusive  system  #hich 
trenches  upon  the  Christian  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  t(A- 
stitutes  a  political  incorporation  for  the  communion  of  ssitits. 

We  shall  take  one  more  extract  from  the  concluding  lecture, 

*  And  what,  tliiidly,  are  the  principal  constitnents  of  the  heavenly 

state?  "  - 

*  Here  we  will  not  trifle,  or  pry  into  things  which  we  have  not 
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seen.  We  shall  not  therefore  enlarge  on  many  topics  which  have 
commonly  been  connected  with  the  subject  \  and  the  reason  is,  either 
because  they  are  not  so  explicitly  revealed,  or  because  they  are  not  so 
iropoitant  m  themselves,  as  those  articles  which  we  are  going  to 
enumerate. 

*  It  has  been  asked.  Are  there  degrees  in  glory  ?  We  are  per* 
suaded  there  are.  All  analogy  countenances  the.  conclusion.  We 
see  diversities  and  inequalities  pervading  all  the  works  of  God.  We 
know  there  are  gradations  among  angels ;  for  we  read  of  thrones  and 
dominions,  principalities  and  powers.  And  though  all  Christians  are 
redeemed  by  the  same  blood,  and  justified  by  the  same  righteousneas, 
we  know  that  there  are  degrees  in  grace.  We  know  the  good  ground 
brought  forth  in  some  places  thirty,  in  some  sixty,  in  some  a  hundred 
fold.  '  And  the  Apostle  tells  us,  **  Every  roan  shall  receive  his  own 
reward  according  to  his  own  labour.*’  But  here  we  approve  of  the 
old  illustration  : — however  unequal  in  size  these  vessels  may  be,  when 
plunged  into  this  ocean,  they  snail  all  be  equally  filled. 

« It  has  been  asked,  Shall  we  know  each  other  in  heaven  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  should  not ;  you  may  be  assured  of  this,  that  nothing  will 
DO  wanting  to  your  happiness.  But  O,  you  say,  how  would  the 
thought  a&ct  me  now  1  There  is  the  babe  that  was  tom  from*  my 
bosom ;  how  lovely  then,  but  a  cherub  now.  There  is  the  friend, 
who  was  os  mine  own  soul,  with  whom  I  took  tweet  counsel,  and 
went  to  the  house  of  God  in  company.  There  is  the  dear  minister — 
whose  preaching  turned  my  feet  into  the  path  of  peace-— whose  words 
were  to  me  a  well  of  life.  There  is  the  beloveu  mother,  on  whose 
knees  I  first  laid  my  little  hands  to  pray,  and  whose  lips  first  taught 
nsy  tongue  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Jesus !  And  are  these  re¬ 
moved  from  08  for  ever?  Shall  we  recognize  them  no  more? — 
Cease  your  anxieties.  Can  memory  be  annihilated  ?  Did  not  Peter, 
James,  and  John  know  Moses  and  Elios  ?  Does  not  the  Saviour  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  friends,  benefactors  have  made  of  the  mammon  of- 
unrighteousness,  shall  | receive  them  into  everlasting  habitations  ? 
Does  not  Paul  tell  the  Tliessulonians,  that  they  are  nis  hope,  and 
joy,  and  crown  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

*  Some  would  ask.  Where  is  heaven  ?  The  universe  is  immense  ; 
but  what  particular  part  of  it  is  assigned  for  the  abode  of  the  blessed, 
wc  cannot  determine.  It  will  probably  be  our  present  system  reno¬ 
vated.  May  wc  not  infer  this  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Peter— 

Looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God, 
wherein  the  h'eavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat :  Nevertheless  wc,  according  to 
his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.” 

*  But  is  it  a  place  ?  Our  Lord  has  a  body  like  our  own ;  and  this 
cannot  be  omnipresent ;  and  wherever  he  is  corporeally,  there  is 
heaven—^  Where  I  am,  tliere  shall  also  my  servants  be.”  Enoch 
and  Elias  have  bodies ;  all  the  saints  will  have  bodies ;  and  these 
cannot  be  everywhere.  We  read  of  **  the  hope  laid  up  for  us  in 
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heaven;**  of  **  entering  into  the  holy  place.**  And  I* go/*  aayi 
Jesus  to  his  disciples,  **  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.**  *  *pp.  C. 

But  Mr.  Jay’s  felicitous  manner  is  too  well  known  to  require 
to  be  either  charactenzed  by  us,  or  to  be  illustrated  by  lengths 
ened  citations.  The  volume  has  already  passed  through  two 
editions  ;  and  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  to  our  readers, 
as  well  as  to  the  venerated  Autnor  himself,  for  having  so  long 
delayed  to  give  these  Lectures  our  warmest  recommendaUon. 


Art.  IV.  Bepori  ^the  Select  Committee  on  Emigration^  in  1826/  wUk 
Anali^tis  of  the  Evidence  and  Appendix*  Murray.  1827.  8vo. 

IMMIGRATION  has,  from  the  magnitude  of  its  results,  and 
the  costliness  of  its  operations,  Decome  a  subject  of  such 
increasing  interest,  that  we  owe  our  readers  an  apology  for  not 
having  given  its  discussion  an  earlier  place  in  our  pages.  In 
presenting  it  to  them  at  length,  we  have  to  intreat  their  patient 
and  dispassionate  attention  to  the  detail  in  which  it  is  involved, 
and  witnout  a  perfect  comprehension  of  which,  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  arriving  at  any  accurate  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

The  labours  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  have  hitherto 
been  exclusively  directed  to  the  collection  of  preliminary  in¬ 
formation.  *  They  have  not’  (says  their  Report)  *  had  either 

*  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  perfect  that  scope  of  inquiiy 

*  which  would  justify  them  in  offering  to  the  House  any  tpecific 

*  recommendations,  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  it 

*  might  be  convenient  to  make  any  experiment  of  emigration 
'  on  an  extended  scale.*  From  statements,  in  the  Report,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  direction  given  to  the  evidence,  some  undefined 
intention  may  nevertheless  be  detected,  of  including  the  three 
kingdoms  within  the  scope  of  its  operations.  The  agriouUiinil 
population,  more  particularly  that  of  Ireland,  has  attracted  the 
principal  attention,  although  the  juvenile  depredators  of  Lon¬ 
don  have  become  too  important  a  body  to  escape  notice. 
Together  with  the  removal  of  the  evils  arisinc  from  a  redundant 
population,  the  increase  of  national  wealth  is  anticipaled 
through  the  aggrandizement  of  the  colonies ;  and  by  whatever 
means  advanced,  ultimate  repayment  is  propounded  as  the 
antidote  to  present  expenditure. 

Ireland  is  a  national  paradox.  Other  countries  have  maned 
under  a  redundant  population ;  but  then,  it  has  resulted  from  the 
re-action  of  wealth.  With  every  increase  of  national  capital, 
their  labouring  population  has  received  a  fresh  stimulus  to  in¬ 
crease.  Whereas  it  is  in  poverty,  in  famine,  in  oppression,  amt 
under  the  convulsions  which  are  at  once  iU  offspring  and  aven- 
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gm^  amid  Iwampft  and  morasWs,  that  Ireland  hae  ewarmed  with 
population.  Nor  it  in  relation  merely  to  the  population  to 
oe  aupported  out  of  its  resources,  that  Ireland  is  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  poor.  Its  capital  is  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely 
insignificant. 

So  late  as  the  year  1672,  it  appears  from  Sir  William  Petty’# 
Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  (p.  113.  Ed.  1719,)  that,  out  of 
so  diminutive  a  labouring  population  as  750,000,  the  capital  of 
the  country  was  not  adequate  to  the  employment  of  more  than 
600,000 ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  even  in  the  very  small, 
proportion  of  the  pqpulation  to  which  manufactures  and  the 
projitahle  cultivation  of  the  soil  give  employment,  the  wages  of 
labour  have  reached  their  minimum.  In  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  north,  we  learn  from  good  authority,  that  wages  do 
not  exceed  from  bd.  to  Id.  a  day  ;  and  there  are  no  other  parts 
in  which  they  approximate  to  any  thing  like  so  high  a  standard. 

*  "Nothing  can  be  lower  than  the  wages ;  a  woman  spinner  will 

*  consider  herself  well  paid  by  earning  3d.  a  day  — says  the 
Honourable  Dennis  firowne  Mfore  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittees  on  the  state  of  Irejand.  And  Sir  James  Anderson  says, 
in  his  evidence  given  before  the  same  Committee,  *  Where  I 

*  reside,  I  could  get  600  individuals  to  work  at  4d.  a  day.’ 

It  is  in  this  very  poverty,  we  apprehend,  that  the  secret  of 
increase  is  to  be  found..  In  countries  destitute  of  capital,  the- 
means  do  not  exist  for  any  costly  or  extensive  processes  of 
agriculture.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  Bounty  Acts  of  1T83  and  1784,  grazing  was  almost  the 
only  profitable  purpose  to  which  the  soil  was  turned.  .The» 
mistaken  system  of  forced  tillage  which  followed,  with  all  its 
high  bounties  on  the  cultivation  of  grain,  was  found  insufficient 
(except  in  a  few  districts)  to  produce  any  thing  worthy  of  th^ 
name  of  farming ;  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  in  no  in¬ 
stances  do  the  largest  farms  exceed  more  than  from  a  fifth  to  a 
third  of  the  average  size  of  those  in  England.  It  is  in  conge:^ 
quence  of  the  application  of  capital,  that  land  becomes  indued 
with  value ;  and  when  this  is  wanting,  the  utmost  facility  i# 
afforded  for  access  to  the  soil. 

It  has  been  precisely  under  these  circumstances,  that  a  species 
of  food  has  neen  brought  into  general  cultivation  in  Ireland, 
which,  so  far  from  requiring  either  capital  or  skill  in  its  pro¬ 
duction,  appears  to  spring  up  with  almost  spontaneous  growth. 
We  mi^t  cliallen^  the  philosopher  to  produce  us  a  single 
politicsd  engine  whose  operations  have  been  as  gigantic  as  those 
of  this  little  weed.  The  want  of  means  to  extract  from  the 
soil  a  more  lucrative  produce,  left  a  great  proportion  of  the  land 
open  to  its  cultivation ;  the  ready  subsistence  h  afforded  to  its 
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cultivators,  stimulated  their  increase ;  and^  a  ^pulstioii  rusliied 
into  existence*  not  called  forth  by  the  le^timaU  deniaad  of 
wa^s,  but  only  to  devour  a  subsistence  which,  rapidly  as  they 
multiplied  themselves,  seemed  still  more  rapidly  to  spring  up 
for  them.  The  cultivator  of  the  potatoe  crop,  however,  was 
seldom  the  immediate  tenant  of  tne  actual  proprietor  of  the 
8^il.  While  vast  tracts  of  land  generally  fell  to  the  possession 
of  a  single  proprietor,  the  want  of  national  capital  restricjted 
their  cultivation  to  a  few  isolated  spots.  Frequently  absent 
tees  from  the  country,  and  almost  alw'ays  destitute  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  requisite  for  turning  these  to  the  best  advantage,  it  became 
a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  owners,  to  let  their  estates  V> 
some  responsible  person,  who,  paying  an  average  rent  for  the 
whole,  was  ready  to  take  on  himself  the  process  of  parcelling. 
The  tenants  of  these  lessees  occasionally  became  landlords  in 
their  turn,  and  it  was  the  business  ot  each  so  to  manege  his 
leasing,  that  the^aggregate  return  for  the  whole  exceeded  his 
own  rent  to  his  immediate  landlord.  Letting,  accordingly,  be¬ 
came  a  regular  trade,  and  the  parties  engaged  in  if.  were  termed 
Middlemen. 

The  example  seL  soon  received  universal  adoption ;  and  to 


such  an  extent  has  it  since  been  carried,  that,  or  three 
Middlemen  on  one  estate  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  even 
as  many  as  six  or  seven  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with.  But, 


in  this  succession  of  underletting,  it  frequently  ha 
parts  of  the  land  became  farms  in  the  hands  of 
the  remainder  might  be  appropriated  to  the  rearin 


ippened,  that 
toelesseesj^ 
ig  of  potafoen 
rnaps  lett  off 


for  the  maintenance  of  the  farmer  himself,  or  perhaps  lett  off 
to  some  other  person,  who,,  with  a  capital  still  more  resti^cted 
than  his  own^  was  compelled  to  confine  his  undertaking  within 
narrower  limital  Sometimes,^  the  capital  of  some  small  pro* 
prietor  might  be  inadequate  to  the  purchase  of  moi^e  than 
occasional  labour  at  particular  perioas  of  the  year.  Updar 
such  circumstances,  a  bargain  was  struck  with  some  of  the  niore 
destitute  of  the  popnlation,  by  which  the  proprietor,  in  reUim 
for  their  occasional  labour,  lett  them  off  a  plot  of  ground  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cultivate  potatoes  enough  for  a  year’s  subsistence^  and 
labour  accordingly  became  the  only  rent  which  was  naidiy 
though,  in  some  instances,  the  renf;  consisted  only  partially, 
labour,  and  the  remainder  was  paid  in  money.  But  even  pn 
farms  thus  split  to  meet  the*  exigenci^  of  a  destitute  ppppla- 
tion,  the  operation  of  a  new  principle  ingrafted  a  division  sill) 
more  minute.  With  no  other  property  to  bestow  on  fan^ily 
advancement,  these  small  proprietors  were  driven,  on  eveiy 
Beiiling  out  of  their  children,  to  a  further  parUtion  of  Utctr 
farms  as  a  substitution  for  other  apportionment.  If  no  division 
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had  tak^  placo  during  the  life-time  of  the  proprietor,  tlie  habit 
of  equal  uartition,  to  which  the  ancient  custom  of  Tauiatry  rave 
birth,  influenced  his  testamentary  disposition  in  favour  of  divi¬ 
sion  at  his  death ;  or  else  the  law,  treating  it  as  personal 
property,  accomplished  the  same  result.  The  process  of  divi¬ 
ding  advanced  in  somewhat  of  geometrical  progression.  *  The 
'  suodivision  of  the  land  and  the  multiplication  of  the  species 

*  go  on  rmri  passn*  says  Mr.  Blackburn,  (Report  of  Lords,  1824, 
p.  8.)  Until,  at  length,  we  hear  from  Major  Warburton  (Emi¬ 
gration  Report,  Appendix  155) :  *  The  whole  district  oppears 

*  a  continued  village.  A  family,  in  many  instances,  have  not 

*  more  than  one  afcre ;  in  many,  they  have  not  an  acre ;  each 

*  family  may  average  four  or  five  children.’  R.  De  la  Cour,  Esq. 
in  his  Evidence  on  the  Irish  Report,  (Emigration  Report, 
Appendix  171,)  gives  a  curious  instance  of  a  farm,  which,  hav¬ 
ing  been  leased,  m  the  year  1786,  to  one  person  for  three  lives, 
was  afterwards  demised  by  him  to  three  persons.  On  the 
valuation  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  it  stood  thus  : — ‘ 

'  Daniel  Brian  one  ninth,  Timothy  Bricn  one  eighteenth,  Wil- 

*  liam  Barry  one  twelfth,  John  Barry  one  twelfth,  John  Brian 

*  one  eighth,  Dennis  Cruden  one  sixteenth,  Daniel  Cruden  one 

*  sixteenth,  Daniel  Sullivan  one  twelflh,  Daniel  Mahony  one 

*  sixth,  and  Daniel  Sullivan  the  second  one  twelfth.  Jolm  Barry  . 

*  demised  on  eacre  of  his  lot  to  another  person,  and  John  Sulli- 

*  van  three  roods  of  his.’  Francis  Blackburne,  Esq.  (Irish  Re¬ 
port,  p.  316)  tells  us  of  a  farm  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
acres,  which,  having  been  originally  lett  for  a  term  of  31  years, 
had,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1823,  been  subdivided 
between  forty  or  fifty  families,  all  then  resident  on  it;  and  Dr. 
Church  (Emigration  Report,  Appendix  p.  152)  has  known  a 
farm  lett  perhaps  for  thirty  years  to  one  individual,  '  and  when 

*  it  was  out  of  lease,  it  was  covered  with  a  thick  population  and 

*  maU  of  them  panpers* 

In  addition  to  these  causes,  the  practice  of  early  marriage, 
which  has  prevailed  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  has  nad  a  most 
ruinous  effect  in  forcing  population.  No  matter  the  improvi¬ 
dence  of  the  connexion, — the  destitution  to  which  his  offspring 
were  to  be  bom  ;  marriage  was,  under  any  circumstances,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  duty ;  and  **  increase  and  multiply”  was  sure  to  be 
proclaimed  from  every  altar  in  Ireland,  where,  of  an  average  in¬ 
come  of  from  200/.  to  250/.  a  year,  from  one  half  to  one  third  is 
composed  of  marriage,  baptismal,  and  burial  fees.  It  is  true, 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  it  may  occasionally  happen  that 
the  priest  u  ill  refuse  the  rite  to  parties  in  the  extremity  of 
pauperism ;  and  it  appears  that  fees  are  not  at  all  times  ex¬ 
acted  from  the  very  poorest  of  all.  But  we  are  tracing  the 
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eaifsts  nirhtch  kate  produced  that  destitution,  and  wMf  it 
cannot  .be  contended  that  this  was  without  its  effect. 

Even  these  improvident  marriages^  however.  Dr*  Doyle 
states, 

*  are  caused  by  the  ejdreme  poverti^  of  the  people.  Poverty  paralyses 
their  exertions ; — they  cannot  be  worse  than  before >hence  they  go 
together.  Moreover,  when  the  head  of  a  family  is  extremelr  poor, 
he  lives  in  a  wretched  cabin,  and  has  only  one  apartment,  where  As 
and  Air  children  dwell  /  it  is  so  with  kis  neighbour^  and  there  is  then  a 
conthmal  intercourse  kept  up  in  these  small  dwellings,  so  that  the 
dMreni  eexee  are  mixed  up  together  /  and  that  respectful  distance 
wuch  is  always  observed  in  families  of  any  thing  of  rank,  is  lost  en« 
tirely  upon  the  poor.  Hence  it  is,  that,  if  these  people  had  some  pro** 
perty  that  would  give  them  an  Vacation  and  a  feeling  of  self-re* 
spect,  and  would  put  them,  as  it  were,  upon  their  energies  to  s^k  % 
livelihood,  they  would  look  before  them  before  they  married;  but 
now,  their  very  depression  and  their  extreme  poverty  throw  them  to¬ 
gether  like  so  many  savages  in  the  wood.  It  is  a  frightful  state  of 
society,  and  when  it  is  considered,  it  fills  me  with  so  much  pain  and 
horror,  that  I  have  frequently  prayed  to  God,  if  it  were  nis  will, 
rather  to  take  me  out  of  this  life,  than  leave  roe  to  witness  such  evils, 
if  they  were  to  continue;  they  are  beyond  the  endurance  of  human 
nature.*  Iridk  Report^  p.  348.  Emigration  llepoh,  Append*  17A. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  although  relatively  to 
the  demand  for  labour,  the  supply  is  redundant  to  an  awful 
extent ;  in  reference  to  the  surface  of  the  country,  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  not  in  excess.  On  comparing  the  census  of  population 
taken  in  1821,  with  Arrovvsmitli’s  admeasurement  of  Ireland, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Munster,  the  ave- 
rage  population  is  about  240  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  ond 
in  Counaught,  about  137.  But  then  there  are  enormous  tracts 
of  land  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant  to  be  found  upon  them. 
Were  capital  in  Ireland  to  give  birth  to  manufactures,* and  to 
turn  its  bogs  into  corn-fields,  a  far  denser  population  would 
find  ample  room  for  habitation.  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  states 
(Emigration  Report,  Appendix  159),  that,  *  under  more  fa- 

*  vourable  circumstances,  it  could  contain  six  times  the  nuiii« 

*  ber  of  its  present  inhabitants,  withoqt  involving  necessarily 

*  the  consequence  of  redundancy.’ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  a  crisis  of  tremendous  re-action  is  now 
arriving.  The  landicrrds  have  for  some  time  past  begun  to  dis¬ 
cover  ^at  the  process  of  subdivision  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  lessen  the  productive  powers  of  the  land. 
Vniliam  VVrixon  Becher,  Esq.  M.  P.  (Emigration  Report,  p. 
106)  *  believes  that  sub-letting  exists  in  the  south  of  Ireland 

*  to  a  pernicious  degree,  and  that  it  deteriorates  the  value  of 
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*  property/  John  O’DriscolU  Eso.  (p.  156),  speaking  of  oarts 
ot  the  county  of  Cork,  says :  *  Tne  land  is  overpeopled  and 

*  exhauUtd^  William  Gabbett,  Esq.  (p.  77)  *  knows  it  to  be 

*  carried  so  far  that  the  pcoduce  of  the  farm  is  barely  sufiici- 

*  ent  to  support  the  population  without  leaving  any  thing  to  the 

*  landlord:  Major  General  Bourke  (Irish  Report,  p.  341)  *  has 

*  known  two  general  failures  of  the  potatoe  crop,  and  several 
^  partial  failures,  which  may  be  attriouted  to  the  subdivision 

*  of  the  land ;  and  if  the  potatoes  were  raised  upon  large 
* fama,  and  sent  to  market,  the  supply  toould  be  better*  And 
l^rd  Carbery  (p.  345),  after  charging  upon  the  subdivision  a 
deterioration  in  the  produce  of  the  land  to  at  least  25  per  cent, 
very  judiciously  observes  ;  •  It  would  be  better  both  for  far^ 

*  mers  and  labourers,  if  the  small  fanners  were  turned  into 

*  labourers  ;  and  produce,  through  the  agency  of  large  farmers 
\  possessing  capital^  might  be  brought,  in  larger  quantities,  better 

*  and  cheaper  to  market*  A  more  liberal  system  of  commer¬ 
cial  policy,  together  with  the  removal  of  many  of  the  causes 
which  have  hitherto  occasioned  the  depression  of  national 
energy,  and,  as  an  inseparable'  result,  retarded  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  capital,  is,  in  its  inevitable  consequences,  (though  per¬ 
haps  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,)  putting  them  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  to  profit  by  the  discovery.  But  then,  the  superabundant 
population  has  first  to  be  got  rid  of,  or  their  situation  must  be 
suojected  to  considerable  modification. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  obstacle  which  is  opposed  to  this 
measure,  arising  from  the  situation  of  the  peasantry,  others 
have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  pr^udices  of  society,  and  the 
artificial  refinements  of  the  law.  The  habit  of  subdivision  had 
become  so  deeply  fixed  among  the  people,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  non-alienation  clauses  had  begun  to  find  a  place  in  the 
leases.  Lord  Carbery  informs  us  (Irish  Reports,  346),  that 
these  are  thought  hard,  *  and  juries  will  not  find  for  the  land- 
*  lords.*  The  lawyers,  sacri being  to  a  slavish  adherence  to  a 
technical  maxim,  that  security  of  property  which  law  was  in¬ 


law,  ana  me  voice  oi  me  juries  against  non-aiienation  clauses, 
gave  legitimacy  to  a  practice  which,  as  Lord  Ennismore  states 
in  the  Emigration  Report  (p.  109),  *  not  only  produces  ex- 

*  treme  poverty  and  distress  among  the  sub-tenants  themselves, 

*  but  defeats  the  r^hts  of  the  landlord^  and  becomes  a  source  of 

*  great  outrage  aud  disturbance.*  This  obstacle  is  now  re¬ 
moved  by  a  legislative  declaration  of  their  legality,  (sec.  7. 
Geo.  IV.  c.  27.)  But  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  dter  the  natural  impediment  to  ejection  which 
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was  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  a  popalttion  clingiw  to  the 
soil  as  *  their  only  means  of  employment.*  *  The  dimoulty  al 

*  present/  says  Mr.  Qabbett,  (Emigration  Report,  p.  78.) 

*  for  a  landlord  whose  leases  are  out,  is  to  get  possession,  tf  he  gives 
notice  to  his  tenants  to  quit,  he  is  sure  to  have  some  outrage  com* 
mined  on  his  property  ;  if  he  re-lets  it  to  others,  the  same  mischief 
occurs :  and  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
extreme  danger^  to  turn  the  persons  out  of  possession  of  their  farms 
whose  terms  m^  hare  expired.  This  controls  the  landlord  in  the 
management  of  his  land,  and  afiects  bis  interest ;  for  the  people 
keep  a  sort  of  forcibU  poueuion^  and  the  proprietor  rtoehoe  no  rsn^ 
frequently  for  long  periods.* 


But  while  the  landlords  regarded  those  who  had  got  posses* 
sion  of  the  soil,  much  in  the  same  way  that  we  should  look  at 
a  beggar  who  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  our  kitchen,  and 
was  setting  us  at  defiance,  the  common  principles  of  human 
nature  would  ensure  their  persisting  in  their  object  They 
have  accordingly  done  so  with  firmness  ;  but  the  vigorous  co** 
operation  of  thb  civil  power  is  often  necessary  in  its  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  the  wretched  serfs  have  been  even  known  to 
oe  pricked  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ! !  In  some  cases,  a 
laudable  anxie^  has  been  shewn  to  lessen  the  harshness  of 
Section.  Dr.  John  Church  states  (Emigration  Report,  App. 
162),  *  that,  in  his  own  practice,  he  has  endeavoured  to  ease  ' 

*  the  people  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  doing  justice  to 

*  the  landlord.  Bad  characters  merited  no  consideration  ;  for 

*  others,  he  has  reserved  a  few  acres  to  divide  into  small  lots, 

*  giving  the  consolidated  farm  to  a  responsible  tenant/  Mr. 
James  Lawler  (idem,  p.  152)  *  puts  some  upon  coarser  parts ; 

'  others  he  is  compelled  to  let  shift  for  themselres.  but  he 

*  endeavours  to  provide  for  them  in  one  way  or  another,  be* 
cause  they  are  so  much  attached  to  the  soil  they  are  upon/ 

And  he  adds,  that  *  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  mese 

*  arrangements :  there  is  no  people  on  the  earth  that  are  more 

*  amenable  to  the  law  than  the  Irish  peasantry,  if  they  are  let 

*  alone'  A  singular  qualification,  like  that  which  characte¬ 
rizes  a  large  class  of  ill-bred  children,  who  are  very  g^,  if 
you  will  but  let  them  have  their  own  way.  Mnor  Uenml 
Bourke  (p.  169)  *  means  to  turn  a  premortion  of  his  tenants 

*  into  labourers,  by  building  cottages  for  them,  attaching  a 

*  small  garden  to  each,  of  half  an  acre,  or  less.  They  are  told 

*  to  hold  these  at  will,  to  secure  their  good  behaviour;  but 

*  such  a  system,  if  general,  would  not  absorb  the  whole  of 

*  the  redundant  population.* 

It  win  be  observed,  that  all  three  witnesses  aOude'tb  a 
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partial  removal  of  their  tenantry.  Many  of  the  old  tenants 
may  doubtless  remain,  but  under  a  modified  situation.  The 
extent  of  removal  necessary,  will  in  each  case  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  excess  interfering  with  the  particular  scheme  of 
consolidation.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  indubitable,  that  this 
excess  is  vei^  prodigious ;  and,  with  all  the  palliatives  in 
world,  ejection,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  with 
present  evils  of  enormous  magnitude.  To  the  peasantry  them* 
selves,  it  is  a  sort  of  political  paralysis.  They  dee,  not  like 
the  ancient  Israelites,  with  a  land  of  promise  in  their  view,  and 
with  Egyptian  plunder  on  their  persons  ;  they  are  driven  forth 
half  famished,  half  naked,  w  ith  little  other  chance  of  subsis¬ 
tence  than  spoliation  or  charity,  and  with  scarcely  a  further  care 
than  to  escape  the  jaws  of  death.  But  let  the  description  of  the 
scene  come  from  those  who  have  witnessed  it.  J.  C.  Rochfort, 
Esq.  says  (Emigration  Report,  App.  170):  *  They  are  turned 

*  out  in  the  greatest  destitution.  He  scarcely  knows  how 

*  such  subsist  on  the  pittance  they  have ;  on  charity  or  em* 

*  ployment,  when  it  can  be  got ;  or  perhaps  they  turn  Rock- 

*  ites.*  Major  General  Bourke  (168)  *  can  hardly  state  how 

*  the  surplus  population  is  disposed  of ;  some  go  upon  bogs 

*  or  uncultivated  land  ;  many  wander  up  and  down  the  country.’ 
Dr.  John  Church  says  (p.  l5‘2)  :  *  People,  when  driven  from 

*  their  farms,  go  to  each  others  houses,  perhaps  half  a  dozen 

*  to  one  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  upon  what  little  some  of  them 

*  live.’  Rev.  Mr.  Collins  says  (p.  163) : 

•  These  poor  people  not  getting  employment,  either  erect  tern* 
porary  habitations  like  sheds  on  the  highway,  or  they  come  into  towns, 
and  crowd  themselves  into  small  apartments,  perhaps  four  or  Jive, 
familiet  in  a  hovel  or  garret  together^  without  clothes,  or  bedding, 
or  food,  living  upon  the  chance  of  employment  in  the  town  as  labourers. 
That  employment  they  cannot  procure.  About  a  month  ago.  Wit* 
ness  saw  a  farm  of  500  acres  that  had  40  families,  consisting  of  200 
individuals:  of  these  150  were  dispossessed:  they  were  allowed  to 
take  with  them  the  old  roofs  of  the  cabins,  that  is,  the  rotten  timber 
and  rotten  straw,  and  with  these  they  contrived  to  erect  sheds  on 
tlie  highway.  The  men  could  get  no  employment^  the  xvomen  and 
children  had  no  resource  but  to  beg  ;  and  really  it  was  a  most  afflicting 
thing  to  behold  tliem  upon  the  highway^  not  knowing  where  to  go,* 

In  a  recent  article  in  a  popular  journal,*  on  the  subject  of 
Emigration,  it  was  stated,  there  were  no  fewer  than  a  million 
of  mendicsttits  begging  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

Such  a  state  of  things  has  naturally  induced  insecurity  of 
pro|>erty  to  a  fearful  extent :  outrage  in  every  shape,  arson. 
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rapine*  and  eTen  murder  have  become  awfully  familiariied  la 
the  Irish  people.  Mr.  Oabhett  (Emigration  Report*  p.  77) 
thinks  that  the  redundancy  of  population  may  be  assigned  as 

*  the  cause  of  all  the  outrages  wnich  have  happened  in  Ireland.* 
Mr.  Munno  (p.  106)  '  thinks  that  the  disturbances  in  Ireland 

*  may  be  always  traced  to  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
‘  people  ;  and  it  has  been  most  violent  in  the  agricultural 

*  districts.*  Lord  Ennismore  (page  100)  *  believes  the  want  of 

*  employment  was  almost  solely  tlie  cause  of  the  disturbances.* 
And  Dr.  Elmore  (p.  152)*  in  stating  that  the  consequences  of 
consolidation  was  to  force  the  people  into  towns  and  villages, 
or  to  emigrate*  adds :  *  It  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 

*  that  the  people  themselves  stated  of  their  disturbances.*  But, 
destructive  as  those  outrages  have  been  in  themselves,  they 
have  in  many  cases  been  rendered  infinitely  more  pernicious 
by  the  objects  to  which  they  were  directed.  They  have  tended 
to  impede  that  better  system  of  cultivation  which  ejection  was 
necessary  to  accomplish.  While  the  destruction  of  capital 
which  they  produced*  could  not  fail  to  recoil  upon  the  mis-* 
guided  people.  Mr.  Gabbett  states :  (p.  79.) 

*  There  is  the  greatest  possible  danger  for  any  tenant  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  land  from  which  others  have  been  dispossessed ;  his  life 
would  be  immediately  sacrificed;  for  combinations  have  existed 
among  the  population  of  the  country,  to  co-operate  in  vindictive  tnea* 
sores  against  any  tenants  taking  possession  of  lands  from  vohich  the 
former  tenants  have  been  tumea  otU^  so  long  as  he  remembers.* 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Limerick*  who, 
in  urging  the  outrages  of  distressed  tenants  as  an  inducement 
to  the  landlords  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  emigration, 
adds : 

*  The  farmers  would  be  still  more  desirous,  because  the  mischief 
comes  home  to  them ;  their  houses  are  liable  to  attack,  their  cattle 
are  destroyed,  their  lives  become  frequently  sacrificed.* 

Indeed*  the  fact  is  too  notorious  to  require  the  accumulation 
of  testimony  in  its  support. 

It  is  in  this  precise  posture  of  affairs*  then*  that  the  question 
of  Emigration  presents  itself.  As*  on  the  one  hand,  we  have 
not  blinked  the  picture  of  misery  which  emigration  ia  pro¬ 
posed  to  spunge  out*  so*  on  the  other*  we  are  ready  to  aomit 
the  capacity  of  the  colonies  to  absorb  even  the  entire  popu¬ 
lation  of  Ireland*  not  excluding  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  and  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin.  Nay*  we  will  not  dispute  the  position 
of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick*  *  that  the  sufferers  are  at  once 

*  taken  away  from  a  country  where  they  are  a  nuisance,  and 
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*  ire  pasted  to  a  country  where  they  will  be  a  beneht  and  a 

*  blesiing.**  It  may  be  attumed  from  the  nature  of  the  cate^ 
and  indeed  from  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  witnestes,  that 
the  ejected  population  are  contemplated  aa  the  almost  exclo* 
aWe  subjects  of  the  proposed  measure.  The  permanent  efRcacy 
of  this  remedy  must  then  depend  upon  the  extent  and  the 
mode  of  its  application, — its  extent  as  either  entire  or  partial. 
We  proceed  to  examine  the  efficiency  of  Emi^tion  in  both 
points  of  view. 

In  adverting  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  redun* 
dancy  of  population,  facility  of  access  to  the  soil,  and  the 
power  of  subdivision,  have  been  put  forward  as  the  most  pro- 
minent.  The^  operation  of  these  caoses  has  now  received,* 
however,  a  considerable  check,  and  probably  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  that,  the  present  surplus  numbers  being  disposed  of, 
little  apprehension  needs  be  entertained  of  their  contributing 
to  call  into  existence  a  greater  amount  of  future  population 
than  the  increasing  capital  of  the  countiy  will  be  adequate  to 
absorb.  Suppose  that,  by  the  process  of  consolidation,  a  farm 
on  which  150  persons  have  been  accustomed  to  vegetate,  was 
restricted  to  the  support  of  50,  the  soil  being  the  only  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  whole  ;  not  only  would  the  provision  or 
means  of  inducement  to  future  population  be  reduced  two 
thirds,  but  two  thirds  of  the  generating  stocks  would  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  country.  Without  an  advancement  of  national 
capital,  indeed,  an  excess  would  soon  arise  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence;  and  the  consequence  would  be,  no  very  distant, 
renewal  of  similar  scenes  of  misery  to  those  which  are  now 


^  Our  readers  will  be  satisfied  that  we  do  not  make  this  admission 
on  slight  grounds,  when  we  tell  them,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Felton,  a 
legislative  counsellor  of  Lower  Canada,  that  that  province  alone  is 
equal  to  the  sustenance  of  six  millions  of  wheat^consumers ;  and  the 
Solicitor  General  of  Upper  Canada  believes,  that  six  or  seven 
millions  would  not  be  an  over  population  for  Upper  Canada :  be  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  North  American  British  provinces  would  admit 
of  a  population  of  25  or  30  millions  beyond  their  present  inhabitants. 
By  tne  way,  Mr.  Boulton  tells  us,  he  has  known  many  of  these 
ragged  wretches  who,  on  their  arrival,  have  begged  of  him  a  morsel 
of  victuals,  *  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  become  men  of 

*  considerable  property,  magistrates  and  membm  of  the  legislature, 

*  and  at  length  forming  part  of  the  aristoeracff  of  the  country.*  What 
a  delightful  sul^ect  of  congratulation  thit  extension  of  their  order 
would  ba  to  our  own  Aristocrats,  were  it  not  .damped  a  little  by  tho 
jealousy  which  some  of  thorn  must  feel,  when  they  hear  from  the 
same  wiiooit,  that  *  the  enugraota  were  ^le  to  live  comfortably— ood 

*  could  get  credit  for  six  or  ten  pounds  xoorth  of  necessaries* 
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appalling  us.  But  that  adrancement  we  have  assumed  ;  and  we 
think  it  ma^  be  sufficiently  large  to  pve  employment;  diough 
probably  with  little  melioration  of  their  condition,  to  those  who 
would  otlierwise  survive  only  to  swell  the  ranks  of  pauperism. 

From  the  evidence  above  detailed,  it  will  be  evident,  that, 
utterly  reckless  as  they  are  of  all ,  consecjuences,  the  want  of. 
provision  for  their  offspring  will  not,  until  the  Irish  peasantry 
can  become  educated/  ^erate  as  the  slightest  check  to  the  con¬ 
traction  of  marriage.  Education,  in  this  reference,  is  of  two 
kinds one  comprising  that  elementary  instruction  which  bears 
the  technical  appellation  of  education  ;  the  other  consisting  of 
the  practical  knowledge  and  moral  improvement  which  are  in¬ 
duced  by  a  greater  command  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  We 
confess  we  can  conceive  no  process  of  pure  and  abstract  in¬ 
struction  which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  could, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  regenerate  a  whole  people.  Much 
less  can  it  have  this  effect  where,  in  addition  to  other  obstacles, 
the  process  has  to  be  carried  on  amid  the  jealousies  of  rival 
creeds.  But  if  a  few  years  are  inadequate  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  first  species  of  education,  how  little  prospect  can 
there  be  of  their  being  found  sufficient  to  admit  ot  the  second  ! 
This  can  result  only  from  such  an  increase  of  national  capital 
as  shall  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  labourer  a  neater  amount 
of  wages  as  the  reward  of  his  industry.  A  gradual  augmenta¬ 
tion  may  be  expected  to  follow ;  but,  to  anticipate  an  accumu¬ 
lation  so  rapid  as  to  outstrip  a  population  already  redundant, 
and  with  no  other  check  to  its  increase  than  the  mortality  of 
pauperism,  is  to  expect  that  which  every  principle  of  science 
and  all  experience  forbid.  True,  itm^  be  said,  under  present 
circumstances ;  but  then,  the  effect  ot  Emigration  will  be,  to 
produce  a  rise  of  wages ;  and  the  following  hypothetical  state¬ 
ment  occurs  in  the  Emigration  Report:  (p.  19.) 

*  If,  by  the  removal  of  a  hundred  labourers  from  a  district  contain* 
ing  one  thousand,*  but  requiring  only  nine  hundred  for  its  cultivation, 
the  supply  of  labour  be  proportioned  to  the  real  demand,  the  wages 
of  labour  will  necessarily  rise,  and  the  condition  of  the  nine  hundred 
be  materially  improved.* 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  facta  we  have  stated,  prove  the 
utter  inapplicaUitv  of  the  hypothesis.  The  ejected  population 
have  not  been  cultivating  the  soil,  to  return  a  profit  to  tiie  capi¬ 
talist  ; — they  have  been  cultivating  it  for  their  own  subsistence. 
A  class  of  pure  supernumeraries,  the  removal  of  those  who  were 
not  competitors  in  the  market  of  wages,  would  be  productive  of 
no  advance  in  the  wages  of  those  left  behind.  To  push  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  adjusting  of  the  relative  proportione  d  .capital 
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ftud  labour  to  the  poiot  at  which  the  aituation  of  the  labourer 
may  be  reodered  ea«y  and  comfortable,  would  be,  not  only  to 
remove  the  whole  ejected  agricultural  population,  but  to  make 
enormout  thinninga  among  the  manufacturing  labourers;  a 
process  which,  we  suspect,  would  require  the  transport  of  half 
Ireland  across  the  Atlantic.  The  Committee  allude  to  the 
moral  of  a  ninth  !  Even  assuming  that  those  removed,  bmi 
produced  competition,  we  should  like  to  know,  how  much  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  would  be  improved  by  an  addition  of 
one  ninth  to  wages  of  3J.  or  4J.  a  day ;  and  we  learn  from  ^r, 
James  Anderson,  that,  in  his  own  immediate  residence,  be 
could  get  500  individuals  to  work  at  the  latter  sum.  Mr. 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  stated,  on  the  Irish  committee  of  18^, 
that  there  were  hundreds  roaming  about  in  quest  of  employ-^ 
ment,  who  would  rejoice  to  earn  2d.  a  day,  or,  in  short,  any 
thing  that  would  keep  life  together  for  twenty-four  hours. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  urged,  great  things  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital.  To  all  such 
anticipations  the  answer  is  ;  the  depreciation  of  wages  is  almoi^^ 
the  ea:ciiisive  inducement  for  its  introduction.  This,  we  know 
from  good  authority  to  be  the  case  with  private  capitalists ; 
and  we  apprehend  it  to  have  been  the  great  temptation  to  the 
**  Irish  Manufacturing  Company.*’  In  proportion,  then,  as 
wages  rise,  the  motive  for  its  introduction  diminishes. 

It  may  tlicrefore  be  inferred,  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  w'lfk 
be  inadequate  to  the  bringing  about  of  that  moral  education^ 
without  which  no  material  improvement  can  be  expected  in  the 
habits  of  the  Irish  i)easantry.  A  country  may  undergo  (as- 
France  did  by  the  ilevolutionary  struggle  and  the  Conscrip¬ 
tion)  an  enormous  thinning  of  its  population,  and  yet,  in  a  very 
few  years  have  tlie  voirl  replenished.  In  the  absence  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Irish  peasantry  possess  all  the  tendencies  to  a  simUaiji^. 
replenishment ;  and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  transpoH 
themselves  to  a  subsistence  in  this  country,  neutralizes  its 
tary  remaining  check.  The  germs  of  fresh  pauperism  would 
stifi  be  left,  and  we  should  be  driven  to  the  dreary  conplustpu, 
of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Collins,  *  that  a  plan  of  emigration  ipigh.t| 

•  answer  very  well  for  tlie  present,  but,  unless  some  other  plan 

•  was  adopted  to  check  the  progressive  disproportion  between 

•  employment  and  population,  the  evil  would  be  of  cofutant  re* 

•  currence*  The  Bishop  of  Limerick  argues  the  question  by  a 
metaphor.  *  It  is,*  he  says,  *  what  bleeding  would  be  to  an 

•  apoplectic  patient.*  We  adopt  the  illustration,  but  we  be^^ 
to  remind  his  Lordship,  that  temporary  relief  is  not  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  a  muhuly.  A  patient  with  apoplectic  tendenciea 
would  require  a  reja^tition  of  the  remedy ;  and  this  might  be 
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ill  well,  were  fliere  no  difference  in  the  etpenie  betwelhi 
bleeding^  an  individual  and  bleeding  a  whole  country.  Btrt 
when  we  consider  that»  once  set  in  motion,  emigmiion  wTtI  be 
found  a  machine  of  enormous  cost  and  difficult  control,  whic^h 
every  successive  stroke  of  its  operations  may  but  increase,  if 
will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  its  iiltiniinte 
efficacy,  before  we  consent  to  hazara  the  adoption  of  it*  Into 
this  we  proceed  to  inquire ;  previously  observing,  as  to  thd 
Inode  of  application,  that,  to  produce  any  substantial  benefit,  its 
operation  must  ensue  immediately  upon  every  ejection  of 
tenantry  which  the  process  of  consolidation  may  require  ^ 
Expense  is,  of  course,  the  measure  of  nracticabiiity :  as  tO 
the  poor  creatures  themselves,  they  are  all  eager  for  its  adon* 
tioti.  Now  there  are  two  plans  of  emigration  contemplaten, 
— an  emigration  of  capitalists,  and  an  emigration  of  purtl 
labourers  ;  capital  being  understood  to  mean,  provisions  tor  a 
twelvemonth,  a  few  rough  implements  of  husbandry,  perhaps 
a  cow,  and  two  or  three  pounds  in  money.  Experiment  has 
proved,  that  an  emigration  to  the  North  American  Colonies  on 
the  former  plan,  may  be  conducted  on  a  scale  of  about  80/.  for 
a  family  ot  four  persons,  consisting  of  the  parents  and  tw’6 
children;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  committee 
seem  to  anticipate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  it  on  a  footing 
somewhat  more  economical,  and  80/.  is  taken  as  the  maximum. 
Of  course,  the  expense  will  vary  in  the  different  colonies.  A 
Mr.  Eager,  who  is  the  author  of  some  letters  to  Mr.  Peel  on 
the  colonization  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  estimates  the  costs  of  conveyance  of  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  three  children  to  New  South  Wales,  and  their  location 
there,  at  150/.;  and  his  evidence  is,  by  the  late  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  declared  to  be  applicable  to 
that  colony.  As  to  the  emigration  of  mere  labourers,  it  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  letters  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  on  the 
rate  of  contract  for  transport  from  Ireland  to  Quebec,  that  the 
cost  varied,  in  1823 — 6,  from  6/.  ISs.  to  11,  145.  lOd.  per  head. 
But,  by  a  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  Passengers'  Office  at 
Liverpool,  it  seems,  that  the  transport  can  be  effected  by  that 
establishment  at  the  rate  of  4/.  Is.,  provisions  and  every  other 
expense  being  in  both  instances  included.  It  is  calculated^ 
that  the  80/.  may  be  raised  on  an  annuity  of  3/.  lOi.  Pd.  for 
60  years  at  4/.  per  cent.  How  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the 
smaller  expense,  does  not  appear.  The  intended  repayment  of 
both,  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to ;  at  present,  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  the  adcauce.  To  ascertain  the  extent  of  that  advance, 
the  first  inquiry  obviously  relates  to  the  number  of  candidates 
whose  removal  will  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  deshred 
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result.  For  aecunite  information  on  this  liead,  we  search  in 
tain  in  the  Report.  Mr.  Wilinot  Horton  (Emigration  Report, 
Appendix  160)  talks  of  districts  (whether  from  each  district  is 
not  clear)  from  which  200  000  unemplojed  persons  might  be 
abstracted  ;  and  he  puts  the  hypothesis,  *  It  100  can  be  lo- 
^  cated  at  a  given  expense  in  Canada,  why  may  not  100,000, 

•  200,00tt  or  600,000  V  Mr.  Gabbett  (Emigration  Report,  p.  80) 
thinks,  that  only  one  third  of  the  population  is  employed  ;  and 
we  have  previously  rated  the  nuinl^r  of  their  mendicants  at 
a  million.  Mr.  Blackburn  tells  us  of  an  estate  from  which 
about  40  families  were  ejected.  From  a  farm  of  500  acres, 
containing  200  individuals,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins  witnessed  the 
dispossession  of  150;  and  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  mentioned,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Sist  of  May  last,  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  1200  individuals  having  been  cleared  oil'  from  one 
estate.  When,  to  these  statements,  we  add  the  fact,  that 
shoals  of  Irish  are  daily  leaving  the  country  (no  fewer  than 
40,000  arc,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Archibald  Campbell, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  Emigration  Report,  p.  109,  congregated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow)  without  producing  any  perceptible 
diminution  of  the  population,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that 
a  million  is  the  minimum  at  which  the  demand  can  be  esti¬ 
mated.  By  what  means  an  immediate  advance  of  20,  or  even 
10  millions  of  money  is  to  be  accomplished,  in  addition  to  a 
constant  succession  of  future  advances,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
surmise.  ^ 

One  thing,  however,  we  think  we  may  predict  pretty  claarly  ; 
that,  be  the  expenditure  large  or  small,  a  very  great  proportion, 
if  not  the  whole,  must  be  originally  advanced  by  Government. 
Indeed,  the  repayment  of  any  part  from  Ireland  is  highly  pro¬ 
blematical.  It  is  only  intended  to  charge  that  country  with 
the  payment  of  the  proposed  annuity  for  the  first  seven  years ; 
and  even  that,  the  landlords  do  not  seem  at  all  prepared  to 
meet.  Mr.  Gabbett  (Emigration  Report,  p.  78)  and  Lord 
Ennismore  (p.  108),  who,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,  appear  to  be  the  only  two  witnesses  who  contemplate 
any  thing  like  an  immediate  advance even  the  former 
gives  the  preference  to  an  annual  payment,)  fix  20/.  as  the 
maximum  of  advance  for  a  family  of  four  persons,  which  is 
but  one  fourth  of  the  necessary  expense ;  and  almost  all  the 
witnesses  speak  as  to  their  conviction  of  what  would  be  the 
interest  of  the  landlords,  rather  than  as  offering  any  authorized 
testimony  of  co-operation.  Mr.  Gabbett  had  previously  stated 
(p.  77)  :  •  In  some  instances,  the  proprietors  might  contribute 

•  something,*  The  Bishop  of  Limerick  (p.  84)  Jwpes  that  the 

*  landlords  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  whose  properties  tuouki 
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*  ^  (nt^fUcd,  would  fuAiW/e/y  ooulributc  lowardu  the  exptnie** 
William  Wrixou  Becher,  Ei^q.  M*  P.  *  doubts  the  eximence  of 

*  a  diaposition  to  any  extent  on  tlie  part  of  the  landlords  t# 

*  concur  in  the  expense  necesaary  for  removing  a  portion  oSihm 

*  redundant  population  ;  but»  if  the  demand  were  not  loo 

*  great*  he  tninks  it  would  be  the  landlord's  intere%t  to  oontri- 

*  bute ;  ^nd  if  the  aid  were,  by  wu»f  of  annuitjft  charged  on 

*  the  estate,  it  would  be  dcrmcd  more  favourable.'  Mr.  Becker 
is  supported  by  Mr.  O’Driscol,  who,  admitting  (and  it  is  aeer]^ 
serious  admission)  the  concurrence  of  the  landlords  in  the 
advantages  of  emigration, '  doubts  whether  theif  would  concur  its 

*  to  (iwy  mode  of  taxation  upon  tltemscives  to  carry  it  on ;  yet,  if 

*  they  were  brought  to  see  it  was  their  interest,*  he  adds, 

*  they  wight  contribute.'  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  (p  1 13,)  though 
confirming  the  disposition  to  contiibute,  admits  that,  at  pro* 
sent,  DO  very  great  proportion  of  proprietors  disposed  to  coa« 
tribute,  are  able  to  do  so.  And  Mr.  O'Dell,  (p.  112,)  in  cor¬ 
roborating  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  statement  of  inability,  lays  it 
down  broadly,  *  tliat  the  wlwle,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  tlic  orig^ 

*  nal  outlay  must  come  from  Govrunmknt.’ 

The  ultimate  repayment  by  the  emigrants  themselves,  of 
the  money  advanced  on  tlieir  removal,  we  shall  hereafter  ex¬ 
amine.  Assuming,  however,  for  the  present,  its  piacticability, 
it  will  never  be  contended,  that  the  repayment  can  be  totally 
divested  of  risk.  We  proceed  to  inquire,  upon  what  principle 
the  Government  of  this  Country  is  to  take  that  risk  upon 
themselves. 

(  W^e  apprehend  that  the  whole  scheme  of  Emigration  mual, 
either  singly,  or  in  combination,  be  directed  to  one  of  these 
objects ;  relief  to  the  sufferers  themselves ;  the  iiuprovemciit 
of  the  estates  of  the  Irish  landlords  ;  or  the  general  advantage 
of  Ireland.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  first,  however  gratifying  to  the  feelings 
of  individual  members,  we  boldly  assert,  (and  are  backed  in 
the  assertion  by*  that  enlightened  statesman.  Lord  Milton,)  that 
public  charity  is  not  a  legitimate  object  of  Government.  In  a 
state  in  which  a  perfect  representation  of .  the  people  existed, 
the  legislature  being  an  organ  for  the  expression  of  popular 
feeling,  the  vote  of  Government  on  behalf  of  a  measure  of 
charity  would  be  the  unanimous  act  of  the  nation,  giving  eiiact 
to  that  to  which  each  individual  in  the  community  would  ^ 
anxious  to  afford  his  private  co-operation.  But  when,  as  in 
this  country,  the  legislature  is  the  representative  only  of  the 
chosen  few,  such  a  vote  might  indeed  wear  the  name  of  a  be- 
iievolence,  but  it  would  be  a  benevolence  of  the  of 

James  i.,  rather  than  a  legitimate  tax  ^  for,*  not  faUiog  within 
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fillet  p^rpofes  of  Government^  what  eke  could  U  be  temied 
thai^  an  arbitrary  enaction  ?  For  purposes  of  public  charity^ 
an  opening  of  suhsciiplions  at  banking-houses,  or  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  what  has  not  been  very  courteously  termed  *  a  royal 
*  begging  box/  would  be  much  more  appropriate  than  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  grant,  »/ • 

Tile  optics  of  the  payers  of  taxation  are  very  diflTerently  con¬ 
structed  from  those  of  its  distributors.  We  suppose  it  must 
arise  from  this  peculiarity,  that  we  are  prevented  from  seeing 
Mtliy,  under  any  circumstances,  money  should  be  extracted  fronv  * 
English  pockets,  to  provide  a  loan  for  improving  the  estates 
of  Irish  landlords.  That  it  should  be  so  done  witliout  requiring 
ample  security  against  the  risk,  from  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  incurred,  appears  to  us  a  position  too  preposterous  to  re<» 
Guire  the  solemnity  of  a  refutation.  When  iu  Scotland,  says 
Uie  Rev.  Mr.  Collins,  (Emigration  Report,  Append.  154,)  '  the 
VMarchiouess  of  Stall'ord  lessened  the  population  on  her  es- 

*  Utp»  she  procured  temporary  accommodation  for  the  de- 

*  prlved  tenants,  shipped  them  at  her  own  « cost  for  Americn, 

*  and  settled  them  tliere,’  Lord  Ennismore  appears  to  hare 
done  the  same  iu  Ireland.  (Emigration  Report,  108.)  Mr. 
Leslie  Foster  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  8U 
a  case  in  which  1200  individuals  had  been  sent  off  from  one 


estate  at  the  expense  of  its  proprietor ;  and  if  the  Irish  land- 
lords  generally  are  to  derive  the  advantages  from  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  Uieir  tenantry  so  confidently  predicted,  they  should  all 
be  advised  to  follow  the  same  laudable  example.  •  Mir 

But  the  general  improvement  of  Ireland,  it  is  urged,  is  \n^ 
volvcd  in  the  measure.  Improvement  of  Ireland  is  ratherta 
vague  term.  Ireland  may  be  considered  as  comprising  four 
great  classes ;  the  agriciuturnl,  the  manufacturing,  the  com¬ 
mercial,  and  the  labouring  interests.  The  phrase,  to  possess 
any  meaning  at  all,  must  be  applicable  to  one  of  these  four* 
To  the  agricultural  and  labouring  interests,  we  have  ascertained 
the  extent  of  its  application.  With  respect  to  the  others,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  redundant  supply  of  labour  tends  to  depress  the 
rate  of  wages,  which,  as  far  as  the  capitalist  is  concerned,  can 
be  no  otherwi»e  than  advantageous,  we  see  no  way  in  which 
his  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the  measure,  except  as 
promising  protection  from  that  frequent  outrage  and  general 
insecurity  of  property,  to  which  the  present  state  of  things  has 
given  birth.  But  it  so  happens,  tnat  disturbance  has  been 
almost  unknown  in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  nor  is  it  very 
likely  to  occur  in  tlie  great  towns  and  cities,  which  are  the  mart 
of  the  commercial  interests.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  by  occasioning  a  demand 
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for  amilitarv  force^  and^by  the  esrfietiiive  opetatf om  ^  df  thh/ 
civil  power,  Decomee  a  8oaroeof  enormous  cost  to  tins  Counti^l' 
Could  any  part  of  that  cost  be,  with  equal  result,  transfsiMd 
Emi^tion,  we  should  rejoice  at  the  substitution.  We 
knowledge  tliis  to  be  a  calculation  into  which  the  want^  df 
materials  renders  us  incompetent  to  enter;  but  our  connexion 
with  Ireland  must  be  infinitely  more  ruinous  than  we  hare  eVer 
supposed  it  to  be,  if  the  prevention  of  the  disturbances  whiOh 
this  redundancy  engenders,  costs  this  country  any  thing  Kite 
the  amount  which  would  he  incurred  in  the  removal  of  thdt 
redundancy  by  Emigration. 

We  puss  on  to  Scotland  and  England*  And  with  respect  to  the 
former,  we  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  establishes  any 
strong  case  for  the  application  of  the  system  at  all.  Out  bf 
four  of  the  witnesses  whose  testimo^  is  published  with  tho 
lleport,  Walter  F.  Campbell,  Esq.  M.P.  (p.  67)  is  the  only  oite* 
who  seems  to  be  aware  of  any  redundancy  ;  and  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  appalling,  and  is  applicable  only  to  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  Hebrides.  George  M’Pherson,  Esq.  M.P,  •  h 

*  not  aware  of  any  redundant  population  in  the  part  of  Se6^ 

*  land  with  which  he  is  acquainted.*  Sir  Hugh  James,  Bdrt, 
M.P,  *  is  not  aware  of  any  particular  distress  among  the  pnpu- 

*  lation  of  his  own  neighbourhood  ;*  and  the  testimony  of  Ar^ 
chi  bold  Campbell,  M.P.  is  confin^  to  Glasgow.  ExcessW^ 
subdivision  of  the  land  is  stated  to  be  the  producing  cause  01^ 
the  redundancy  in  the  Hebrides.  The  redundancy  is  no  where 
alleged  to  affect  the  general  prosperity  of  Scotland.  It  is  ^b* 
vious,  then,  that  its  removal  must  be  intended  for  the  benefit, 
either  of  the  landlord,  or  of  the  labourers.  The  principlsi  lo 
which  we  have  adverted  as  governing  such  a  removal,  are 
equally  applicable  to  Scotland, 

English  Emigration  presents  itself  in  two  points^  of  view ;  tui 
a  vent  for  the  redundant  population  of  certain  agricultural  disr 
tricts,  and  as  a  remedy  for  tne  evils  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

*'  W^set  out  with  assuming  the  tendency  of  population  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  England,  the  subsistence 
of  the  labourer  is  drawn  from  two  sources ; — the  funds  for  the 
beneficial  employment  of  labour,  and  an  eleemosynary  provision^ 
under  the  name  of  a  poor’s  rate.  The  mere  existence  of  this 
legislative  provision,  proves  that  population  had  outstripped  it^ 
due  proportion  to  capital.  Its  moaem  administration  ras  only 
increased  the  evil  it  was  created  to  remedy.  •  Setting  aside  its 

•  effects  on  property,*  says  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  (Treatise  p» 
Population  ana  Riches,  p.  72)  •  wnich,  in  the  long  tun,  if  siijj 
'  fered  to  proceed  at  its  present  rate,  it  must  inevitnWy  swallow 

*  up ;  setting  aside  the  mibchief  of  its  removal  of  the  only  cnec- 
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*  lumi  check  ibat  caii  prevenl  the  tendeDcy  of  popuiMtioti  to 

*  augment  beyond  the  increase  of  subaiateiice  ;  it  ia  a  ayatenv 

*  calculated  to  loosen  all  the  moral  ties,  to  damp  and  destroy 

*  ail  the  moral  energies,  and  annihilate  all  the  moral  happiness 

*  of  those  for  whose  exclusive  good  it  was  framed.’  Vet,  this 
astern  still  continues  in  full  vigour  in  every  i^arish  in  England, 
toward  Jeremiah  Curtis,  Esq.  Assistant  Chairman  at  the  Sus* 
sex  Session,  (Emigration  Report,  p.  70)  after  assigning  various 
causes  for  the  redundancy  in  that  county,  tells  us,  (we  do  not 
understand  whether  he  refers  to  the  whole,  or  to  the  eastern 
part  only  of  Sussex,)  *  the  labourers  receive  lelief  as  a  matter 

*  of'  course,  if  they  have  more  than  three  children ;  in  some 

*  parishes,  if  they  have  more  than  two  ;*  and  that,  *  whether  thetf 

*  be  able  to  support  them  or  not,  for  there  is  no  longer  any  shaoie 

*  in  being  upon  the  poor’s  rates.’  Thomas  Law  Hodges,  Esq. 
a  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Kent,  after  describing  some  par¬ 
tial  emigration  from  the  Weald  of  Kent,  conducted  at  the 
parish  expense,  goes  on  to  add : 

*  But  immediately  on  these  families  quitting  their  cottages,  othe** 

families  took  possession  of  them,  and  ike  parish  paid  ike  rents  ;  so 
that  h  has  experienced  no  relief  from  this  emigration.  If  the  excess 
of  the  population  were  to  be  drawn  off  to-morrow,  and  twenty,  thirty^ 
or  forty  houses  were  to  become  vacant,  as  many  correspoiidient  pairs 
of  young  people,  man^  ^  them  under  afire,  would  be  asked  in  church 
directly.  And  this  anses  from  the  poor  kavinfii  ^  reliance  on  the  rates 
Jlar  assistance  ;  so  that  they  are  become  regardless  of  the  consequences 
of  marriage,  and  have  lost  those  feelings  otindepcndeDce  which  tliclr 
falliers  had.*  % 

Mr.  Hodges  subsequently  states  : 

*  In  a  population  of  16  parishes,  consisting  of  21,719  persons, 
8,62S  w  paupers,  and  in  addition  to  that  number,  there  are  682,  for 
irAofN  no  employment  xchatever  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  year  ; 
thus,  nearly  a  moiety  of  the  whole  population  is  dependent  on  rates.*^ 

We  could  multiply  similar  testimonies  in  corroboraiipn  of 
this  view  of  the  case,  varying  only  as  to  the  extent  of  Uie 
mischief ;  for,  unfortunately,  there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  some  redundancy  is  not  to  be  found.  It  is  in 
reference  to  particular  districts  aloue,  however,  that  any  ado|>- 
tioD  of  the  remedy  appears  contemplated.  But  the  mere  re¬ 
moval  of  the  existiug  race  who  are  dependent  upon  tlie  rate 

*  These  two  gentlemen  seem  to  think  it  requisite  to  pull  down  the 
cottages,  to  prevent  access  to  them.  This  appears  to  us  about  as 
wise  as  throwing  bank-notes  into  the  Tlmioes,  to  put  a  slop  to 
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for  sabsistence.  wooM  be  productive  of  fio  lailtiig  benefit. 
The'tendenci^  to  overstock  the  market  of  labour  would  alill 
exist  in  the  population  left  behind.  It  is  to  eduoatton  alone, 
that  we  can  look  for  a  counteracting  induence.  But  while 
education  is  at  best  a  slow  process,  the  providing  the  means  of 
subsistence  is  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  increase.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  of  any  agent  of  demoralization  more  active,  than  an 
institution  which  deprives  the  labourer  of  all'oocasion  for  the 
exercise  of  prudence  and  foresight. 

The  Report  alludes  to  the  practicability  of  the  poor’s  rate 
being  rendered  an  immediate  fund  for  the  repayment  of  the 
expense  of  emigration.  If,  by  this,  is  meant,  that  future 
assessments  are  to  be  levied  on  parishes  for  the  exclusive  pov« 
pose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  one  grand  sweep,  and  that 
they  are  to  continue  no  longer  than  until  the  whole  debt  be 
wiped  out,  as  far  as  the  parish  is  concerned,  it  seems  perfectly 
unobjectionable.  But  if,  on  the  contrair*  it  is  contemplated  to 
use  the  poor’s  rate  only  as  a  resource  for  the  continual  trans* 
portation  to  foreign  countries,  of  those  it  would  otherwise  have 
maintained  at  home,  .we  cannot  see  that  a  single  advance  will 
have  been  made  towards  the  lasting  prevention  of  redundancy. 
Whether  the  means  of  subsistence  be  found  for  a  surplua 
population  in  England  or  in  Canada,  the  provision  will  equally 
give  birth  to  the  excess ;  and  the  wider  toe  extent  of  its  ope<4> 
rations,  the  larger  will  be  the  excess  that  will  arise  to  require 
them.  But  the  extinction  of  the  poor’s  ratewrould  require  the 
removal  of  all  those  who  are  either  wholly  or  partially  sul^ 
sisting  on  the  fund  which  they  supply.  All  that  excess  of 
competitors  must  be  got  rid  of,  whose  presence,  by  reducing 
wages  below  the  minimum  of  decent  subsistence,  has  created 
the  demand  for  adventitious  support.  Till  then,  emigration  is 
not  likely  to  prove  any  thing  more  than  a  temporary  palliative. 
The  adoption  of  partial  measure^  will,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  and  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  but  leave  behind 
the  germs  of  fresh  pauperism. 

In  adverting  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  we  exposed  the  injustice 
of  forcing  a  loan  from  the  pockets  of  the  English  nation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  landlords.  Now  the  removal  of  the 
surplus  population  from  particular  districts,  would  only  be  to 
diminish  the  rates  for  the  oenefit  of  their  payers  within  those 
particular  districts.  But  particular  districts  of  England  have 
no  more  claim  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  general  purse,  than 
have  the  Irish  landlords.  We  would  enter  the  same  protest 
against  Government  advances  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Ire« 
land.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  put  into  their  hoeriw,  w«i  ere 
not  quite  sure  that  they  would  have  ever  thought  of  troubUeg 
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Oornninent  on  the  sobject  at  all.  Several  parisbei  appear  to 
be  already  trantpoitin}^  their  poor  at  their  own  expense  ;  and 
Mr.  Hodges  tells  us  (Emigration  Report,  p.  82)  of  a  parish,  in 
which  the  means  of  emigration  were  provided  *  by  borrowing 

*  of  an  individual,  and  repaying  the  sum  out  of  the  rates,  by 

*  instalments  every  half  year  until  the  whole  was  paid  off.* 

Of  all  the  delusions  that  were  ever  attempted  to  be  palmed 

upon  the  country,  the  extermination  of  juvenile  delinquency 
by  the  removal  of  any  existing  number  of  delinquents,  is  the 
most  hollow.  *  Many  of  the  children  of  the  pauper  poor/  says 
the  vestry-clerk  of  Saint  Luke's,  *  are  orphans  and  bastards 

*  without  any  person  to  look  after  them  ;  the  consequence  [of 

*  their  removal]  would  be  a  great  diminution  of  injant  crime.^ 

Certainly!  since  orphans  and  bastards  would  thereby  disappear 
from  the  land  ! !  *  London  is  too  full  of  children,’  says  Mr. 

Chambers,  *the  police  magistrate ;  *  the  increase  of  juvenile 

*  offences  may  be  attributed  to  this  I’  Truly,  most  excellent 
Judge,  London  u  too  full  of  children  ;  but  did  it  never  occur 
to  your  worship,  that  children  have  parents,  and  that  the  more 
the  means  of  provision  are  afforded  for  their  offspring,  the 
faster  they  will  be  multiplied  ?  Emigration  is  as  much  a  pro¬ 
vision  as  a  weekly  allowance  out  of  the  parish  rates ;  and 
if  crime  is  to  be  the  door  to  its  attainment,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know,  what  other  effect  that  provision  is  to  have,  than 
to  hold  out  a  bounty  on  its  commission.  You  may  destroy  the 
present  spaw  n,  but  the  old  stock  will  breed  again  ;  and  we 
numbly  concei%’e,  that  intelligible  laws,  a  public  prosecutor, 
and  an  efficient  police,  would  be  a  more  effectual  security 
against  tlie  evil  in  question,  than  the  emigration  of  all  the 
casual  agents  of  crime. 

But  the  Report  before  us  contains  one  general  position,  of 
80  sweeping  a  character,  that  it  demands  a  specihe  considera¬ 
tion.  *  The  unemployed  labourer  at  home,’  says  the  Report 
(p.  3),  with  great  apparent  plausibility,  *  necessarily  consumes 

*  more  than  he  produces,  oiid  the  national  wealth  is  diminished 

*  in  that  proportion.’  That  he  consumes  more  than  he  produces, 
ta  true  only  to  the  amount  of  the  eleemosynary  assistance  he 
receives.  The  facts  we  have  adduced,  shew  that,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  process  of  consolidation,  the  argument 
was  not  applicable  to  the  Irish  labourer.  His  presence  might 
have  rendered  capital  less  productive,  but  he  did  not  therefore 
consume  more  than  he  produced.  Consolidation  has  to  a 
great  extent  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  production  ;  but  it 
has  also  lessened  the  quantity  of  his  consumption  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that,  in  occasional  employment,  he  is  even 
now  to  a  certain  extent  producing.  The  practice  which  has 


prevailed  in  laany  jiarU  of  En^aad,  of  the  poymeni  of  wa^(ea 
111  pari  out  of  ilie  poor  rate,  ((ives  a  deceptive  magnitude  to 
the  relative  excess  of  the  English  labourer’s  coiisumutioiw  U 
may  have  been  a  very  conveuieut  method  for  the  Unner  to 
supply  Uie  dehciency  of  his  capital  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
payers  of  rates ;  but  it  is  obviou'^,  that,  as  far  as  the  labourer 
IS  concerned,  so  long  as  the  payment  made  to  him  it  kept 
witliiu  the  amount  requisite  for  the  support  of  labour,  he  has 
produced  a  quantity  more  than  adequate  to  his  own  oon-^ 
sumption.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  extraordinary  redundancy, 
that  the  labourer  remains  in  utter  inaction ; — as  in  the  instanct 
of  the  Weald  of  Eent,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hodges,  where,  out 
of  a  population  of  8,263  paupers,  were  682  for  whom  no  em¬ 
ployment  whatever  could  be  found.  This  is  just  one-twelfth, 
aim  a  fraction  of  the  whole  pauper  population,  and  we  confess 
it  to  be  awfully  ruinous;  but  then,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  an  extmtie  case,  and  few  parishes,  we  apprehend,  Ja- . 
hour  under  any  thing  like  an  equal  amount  of  redundancy. 

But,  assuming  the  disproportion  of  consumption  to  production 
to  be  inhuitely  greater  tlian  it  really  is,  there  is  yet  a  very 
egregious  fallacy  lurking  in  the  deduction  from  the  alleged 
tact,  under  the  vague  generality  of  '  national  wealth.’  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  whole  being  compounded  of  all  its  parts,  a 
dlmUiution  of  a  part  is  a  diminution  of  the  whole  ;  and  the 
ergo  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is,  that  the  whole  are  thereby* 
a^ected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  involve  the  interest  of  each. 
To  acknowledge  this  deduction,  would  be  to  admit  that  every.' 
individual  in  a  community  has  an  interest  in  his  neighbour’s 
property,  and  is  benefited  or  prejudiced  by  his  manner  of  disr 
|>osing  of  it.  This  is  so  obvious  an  absurdity,  that  it  afford?! 
a  direct  exposure  of  the  fallacy.  National,  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  here  stands,  must  refer,  not  to  that  abstraction  which 
we  term  by  way  of  convenience,  *  the  nation,’  but  to  all  the 
individuals  composing  it ;  and  consequently,  the  only  wealth 
the  diminution  of  which  can  be  urged  as  a  ground  for  uattonal 
ejpendilurep  must  be  one  in  which  every  individual  of  the  na¬ 
tion  has  an  interest.  In  this  point  of  view,  national  wealth 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  dimiuution  of  individual  wealth.  In 
the  case  of  compulsory  provision,  it  is  the  wealth  of  individu¬ 
als  which  is  alone  affected.  These  individuals  are  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  rates  in  the  respective  parishes  in  which  the  re¬ 
dundancy  exists. 

But  Emigration  is  contemplated  to  apply  only  to  particular 
districts.  In  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  of  particular  dis-^ 
tricts,  however,  the  diminution  of  national  wealth  cannot 
included.  The,  argument  then  for  rendering  Emigratioo  a 
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national  measure,  on  the  supposition  that  it  would  obriate  a 
further  diminution  of  national  wealth,  is  founded  on  a  mis¬ 
taken  assumption  of  fact,  and  the  superstructure  consequently 
falls  to  the  ground.  But,  though  diminution  of  national  wealth 
cannot  be  urged  as  an  argument  in  support  of  Emigration,  it 
may  be  turned  against  it,  for  all  the  amount  of  Government 
advance  involved  in  its  accomplishment.  This  advance  must, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  through  the  medium  of  taxation,  fall 
upon  all  the  individuals  of  the  community.  To  the  amount 
which  each  contributes  towards  it,  he  sustains  a  diminution  of 
wealth  ;  and  where  this  is  a  diminution  in  the  wealth  of  every 
separate  individual  of  the  community,  it  may  be  very  appro- 
pnately  termed,  in  the  aggregate,  a  diminution  of  natioml 
tceaith. 

Hitherto,  we  have  been  travelling  over  a  dreary  path,  in  which 
the  gaunt  spectre  of  pauperism  has  haunted  us  at  every  turn¬ 
ing.  We  will  now  assume  all  the  securities  to  be  compassed 
for  rendering  Emigration  an  efficient  measure,  and  hasten  on 
to  in<^uire  into  the  foundation  of  those  anticipations  which 
colonization  is  expected  to  realize. 

The  eventual  repayment  of  its  expenditure  has  been  most 
confidently  predicted ;  and  the  Committee  challenge  the 
country  to  an  examination  of  the  evidence,  to  ascertain  that  a 
large  majority  of  it  *  is  in  favour  of  such  a- repayment  being 

*  practicable.’  As  far  as  the  ability  for  repayment  is  conceded, 

the  Committee  may  have  arrived  at  a  right  conclusion ;  but  we 
are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  them  as  to  the  actual  result. 
The  American  colonies,  by  reason  of  the  comparative  small¬ 
ness  of  the  expense  of  removal,  present  themselves  as  the  rea¬ 
diest  held  for  colonization.  Let  us  examine  tlie  statement  in 
reference  to  these ;  since,  if  the  expenditure  be  greater  in  the 
other  colonies,  our  observations  on  those  of  America  will,  a 
fortiori,  apply  to  them.  • 

It  will  remembered  that  the  emigration  was  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  upon  two  different  systems;  one  *  contemplating  the 
permanent  location  of  the  parties,  the  other  their  mere  trans¬ 
port  into  the  market  of  labour.  The  former  will  involve,  as  a 
maximum,  an  outlay  of  HO/,  for  a  family  of  four,  which  is  to  be 
repaid  by  an  annuity  of  3/.  lOs.  9d.  for  60  years.  For  the  hrst 
•even  years,  the  annuity  is  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Mother 
Country ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  Mriod,  it  is  proposed, 
that  the  emigrant  take  it  on  himself.  The  minimum  of  the 
Utter  was  4/.  per  head.  For  the  larger  payment,  the  soil  is 
looked  to  as  the  security.  '  The  improved  land,*  says  the  Soli** 
citor-general  of  Upper  Canada,  (p.  29.)  *  would  more  than  pay 

*  the  advance,  and  be  a  sufficient  security  that  Uie  parties 
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*  would  rather  pay  the  debt  than,  foraake  Uieir  farms/  Agaim# 
W.  B.  Felton,  bsq.  says,  (p.  39.)  ^  If  an  emigrant,  at  the  expi- 

*  ration  of  the  seven  years,  left  his  land,  the  improvemeol 

*  would  be  a  sufficient  security.’  These  statements  are  not 
altogether  without  contradiction,  but  we  admit  that  they  aro 
decidedly  borne  out  by  the  weight  of  the  testimony.  So  far, 
then,  as  the  emfgration  of  agriculturists  is  concerned,  (and  we 
acknowledge  this  to  be  by  far  the  larger  part,)  subject  to  the 
observations  we  shall  immediately  offer  on  the  point,  we  ao 
knowledge  the  ability  for  repayment.  But  where  is  the  secu¬ 
rity  for  tne  payment  of  the  smaller  sum  spent  on  the  emigration 
of  the  labourer  ?  The  agriculturist  presents  in  tlie  fruit  of  his 
industry  a  tangible  security ;  but  what  stability  is  to  attach  to 
the  mere  labourer?  He  will  roam  about  wherever  there  is  a 
chance  of  employment ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  for  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  them,  this  will  be  provided  in  the  fisheries.  One  wit¬ 
ness,  who  doubts  the  ability  of  the  fishermen  to  give  the  requi¬ 
site  security,  *  as  they  are  a  wandering  description  of  people, 

*  and  not  fixed  like  agriculturists,*  is,  nevertheless,  of  opinion, 
that  they  *  would  be  able  by  one  year's  labour  to  pay  the  ex- 

*  pense,  if  it  was  so  adjusted  that  their  employers  engaged  to 

*  pay  it.*  But  the  whole  turns  on  the  if;  and  we  confess  we 
foresee  so  much  practical  difficulty,  if  not  utter  impossibility, 
in  its  accomplishment,  that  we  cannot  but  view  it  as  a  very 
sorry  chance  of  repayment.  There  is  one  oircumstance,  how- 

,  ever,  that  must  affect  the  security  even  of  the  debt  incurred  in 
the  emigration  of  the  agricultunst ;  and  that  is,  that  its  repay¬ 
ment  must,  for  a  given  space  of  time,  depend  exclusively  upon 
his  personal  exertiom.  A  number  of  causes  may  interfere  to 
prevent  or  to  neutralize  these.  Death  may  snatch  him  away 
entirely ;  disease  may  paralyze  the  arm  of  industry ;  be  may 
be  an  indolent  man,  or  a  blunderer ;  or  he  may  stumble  on  a 
bad  lot.  Ifone  of  these  circumstances  are  of  very  improbable 
occurrence  ;  and  yet,  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  have  been 
taken  into  the  account.  To  say  nothing  of  the  disputes,  the 
litigation,  and  even  the  popular  disturbances  to  whicn  a  credi¬ 
tor  is  likely  to  be  expos^  in  his  dealing  with  his  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  debtors,  and  tne  small  expenditures 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  which  they  might  ultimately  lead  ;  we 
should,  as  prudent  accountants,  have  taken  into  our  reckoning 
the  possibility  of  losing,  at  some  distant  period,  some  sman 
residue  of  our  principal,  by  the  colonies  taking  upon  themselves 
the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  Mother  Country.  We  say,  we  might  have  deemed  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  take  this  into  our  calculations,  but  that  we  learn  mm 
the  Report,  that,  whether  the  colonies  remain  dutiful  children. 
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or  emoncipote  ihemftelveft  from  maternal  thraldom,  the  retail 
will  itill  be  the  tame. 

•  With  respect  to  tlie  sum  advanced  by  the  emigrant,  your  Cora- 
mittee  never  contemplated  an  actual  repayment  of  money  to  be  trans« 
nitted  to  England,  but  a  repayment  which  should  be  applied  to  the 
colony  for  the  purposes  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  defray  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  funds  of  the  Mother  Country.’ 

Truly,  the  ingenuity  of  man  never  devised  a  more  exc^uisite 
contrivance  for  achieving  the  advantages  of  a  colony  without 
its  burthens,  than  to  sink  a  sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  as  a  provision  against  them  for  a  prospective  term 
of  60  years ! !  rarliainentary  Committees  are  not  generally 
given  overmuch  either  to  philosophical  or  political  speculation. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  much  surprised  that  they  never  dreamt 
of  the  possibility  of  a  period  arriving,  at  which  the  Colonies 
should  dispense  with  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  Mother 
Country.  But,  as  there  is  nothing  so  fashionable  in  the  coin- 
mittee-rooin  as  your  thorough-going  practical  man,  fads  are,  in 
general,  pretty  readily  caught  hold  of.  We  wonder  then,  that  that 
important  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  agent  for  New  Brunswick 
(p.  67)  escaped  attention  :  That,  ‘  as  to  the  colonies  making 

•  provision  tor  their  civil  and  military  establisUinents,  if  it  were 

•  thought  necessary  by  his  Majesty’s  Government,  they  might 

•  a$sume  the  civil  list.’  The  witness,  however,  goes  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  colonics  from  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain.  But,  on  this  very  subject  of  colonial  benefits, 
the  Committee  appears  to  run  wild. 

•  When  transferred  to  new  countries,’  (says  the  Report,)  ‘  where 
soil  of  the  first  quality  of  fertilitv  is  unappropriated,  and  where  the 
rate  of  wages  is  consequently  high,  it  will  be  tound,  that  the  labourer 
produces  infinitely  more  than  he  consumes,  and  the  national  XKcalth  luUl 
be  i/icrc<iacc/ by  the  change,  if  the  colonics  arc  Co  be  considered  as 
integral  parts  of  the  nation  at  large' 

And  again : — 

*  It  must  Dol  be  forgotten,  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  such  a 
system,  that  the  pauper,  for  whose  labour  no  remuneration  can  be 
afforded  at  home,  will  be  transmuted  by  this  process  into  an  inde¬ 
pendent  proprietor,  and  at  no  distant  period  will  become  a  consumer 
of  the  manufactured  articles  of  his  native  country  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  any  calculable  period  be  assigned  for  the  termination  of 
auch  a  systetn,  until  all  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire  are  satu¬ 
rated,  and  millions  added  to  those  who  speak  the  English  language, 
and  carry  with  them  the  liberty,  the  laws,  and  sympathies  ol  their 
native  country.* 

On  this  sublimest  of  rhapsoilies  we  have  little  to  offer.  We 
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Iniat  we  have,  to  the  conviction  of  our  readers,  laid  bare  the 
flimsy  sophistry  by  which  the  diminution  of  individual  wealth, 
on  the  supposition  of  its  forming  a  part  of  national  wealth, 
was  made  to  appear  as  affecting  the  nation  at  large.  The  de« 
tection  of  the  aopliistry  which  supports  the  corresponding  as¬ 
sumption,  that  the  enrichment  of  the  colonies  would  be  the 
increase  of  national  wealth,  will  immediately  suggest  itself  to 
our  readers.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  may  admit  the 
hypothesis  in  the  Report,  that  the  colonies  *  are  to  be  consi- 

•  dered  as  integral  parts  of  the  nation  at  large.*  But  what 
then?  Liverpool  and  Bristol  are  both  integral  parts  of  the 
British  empire ;  but  we  never  heard  that  the  merchants  of 
Liverpool  were  to  become  rich,  because  the  merchants  of  Bris¬ 
tol  were  making  their  fortunes.  Upon  the  same  principle,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how  the  enrichment  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  British  colonies,  is  to  put  any  money  into  the 
pockets  of  the  individuals  composing  the  three  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  But,  without  such  an  opera¬ 
tion,  ‘  increase  of  national  wealth’  is  a  mere  pompous  notning. 
It  is  the  shrewd  remark  of  Dr.  Paley,  (Moral  Philosophy,  ii, 
257,)  that  *  although  we  speak  of  conimunities  as  of  sentient 

•  beings,  although  w'e  ascribe  to  them  happiness  and  misery, 

•  desires,  interests,  and  passions,  nothing  really  exists  or  feels 

•  but  imiividuaU,^ 

But  the  Committee  have  yet  another  retreat  to  fall  bock 
upon.  The  emigrant,  '  at  no  distant  period,  will  become  a 

•  consumer  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  his  native  country.* 
True  ;  but  what  will  this  country  be  a  gainer  by  that?  It  is 
immaterial  to  a  country,  who  are  its  customers ;  and  while  the 
purchasing  power  of  so  many  other  countries  is  keeping  pace 
with  the  productive  powers  of  our  own,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  apprehending  a  deficiency  of  customers.  Generally 
speaking,  new  markets  are  the  result  of  the  wealth  of  other 
countries  :  they  are  not  the  causes  of  our  own.  A  market  is 
only  the  medium  for  the  interchange  of  commodities  atreadj/ 
produced;  and,  surely,  it  will  not  be  contended,  that  the  medium 
of  interchange  can  ever  be  the  cause  of  production. 

The  amount  of  production  depends  upon  the  extent  of  do¬ 
mestic  resources ;  but  the  multiplication  of  markets,  even  to 
infinity,  can  never  fbrce  these.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  the 
private  trader,  to  have  a  market  adequate  to  the  disposal  of 
commodities  of  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  if  his  capital 
be  limited  to  the  production  of  articles  of  tne  value  of  ten.  Just 
the  same  is  it  with  that  aggregate  of  individuals  who  compose 
a  nation.  New  markets  and  the  prosperity  of  countries  nave 
gone  on  extending  together,  because  nations  have  grown  rich 
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conteinpofnoeoiMly.  It  would  be  about  at  absurd  to  bring 
forward  the  one  as  tlie  cause  of  the  other,  as  to  represent  the 
ediAce  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  htive  produced  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  But,  if  there  be  no  occasion  for  alarm  on  the 
score  of  customers,  what  a  refined  absurdity  it  is  to  offer  a  froniif 
for  custom  !  Yet,  Yiewing  Emigration  txchmwiif  as  a  question 
of  colonization,  this  is  literally  its  result.  We  lay  out  an  enor« 
mons  sum  in  stocking  a  country  with  people,  because,  forsooth, 

*  at  no  distant  period,’  those  people  will  become  consumers  of 
our  manufactures  !  But  we  snould  like  to  know,  whether  that 
not  distant  period  will  be  the  lapse  of  a  generation.  We  do 
not  Tory  well  see,  looking  at  all  the  obstacles  that  are  to  be 
overcome  in  the  infancy  of  colonization,  that  a  shorter  distance 
can  be  calculated  upon  for  any  thing  more  than  a  very  trifling 
consumption  ;  and  if  so,  are  we  not  again  paying  for  the  benefit 
of  our  old  friend  *  Prince  Posterity?’  But,  assuming  that  our 
impoverishment  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with Tiis  High¬ 
ness’s  aggrandizement,  are  we  sure  that  our  colonies  will  always 
continue  to  boy  at  the  English  shop?  As  long  as  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  them  better  than  other  countries  can,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  will,  because  interest  will  dictate  it.  But,  supposing  we 
cannot,  we  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  restrictive  system, 
or  consent  to  the  loss.  If  the  former  were  not  rapidly  exploding 
before  the  diffusion  of  science,  the  experience  of  all  history 
would  teach  us,  that  its  inforcement  would  not  be  long  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  latter  result.  But  then,  it  is  said,  their  gratitude 
will  be  a  security  for  their  custom.  Gratitude  is  certainly  a 
new  clement  in  politics.  Did  gratitude  prevent  Greece  from 
banishing  her  Aristides?  Did  it  arrest  Holland  in  exiling  her. 
De  Witt/  Or  is  there  a  man  so  blinded  by  enthusiasm  as 
seriously  to  imagine,  that,  if  a  piece  of  French  silk  and  a  piece 
of  English  ailk,  destined  for  ball-dresses  for  the  daughters  of 
these  aristocrat  emigrants,  were  to  make  its  appearance  in  some 
future  town  of  Canada,  the  ladies  would  determine  their  pre¬ 
ference  by  any  other  criteria  than  the  becoming  aptitude  and 
relative  expense  of  each  ? 

These  few  remarks,  thus  cursorily  thrown  out,  on  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  coloniiatioD,  have  been  intended  in  answer  only  to 
those  we  have  met  with  in  the  Report.  The  general  principles 
of  colonial  policy,  instead  of  admitting  of  the  compression  of  an 
episodical  aigression,  would  furnish  matter  for  article  upon 
article.  Though  our  detail  has  been  long,  we  hope  it  ia  not 
uninteresting.  We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  institute  a  rigid 
analyais  of  Uie  false  reasoning  in  which  the  subject  is  involved. 
Doctrines  of  this  nature  furnish  so  many  vague  generalities  to 
help  ooi  each  oUier,  that,  under  the  spell  of  a  number  of  such 
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bifch-tfoundiiig  tennfl  m  *  redundancy/ '  nnprofilable  fitntwpp 

*  tion/  *  increaae  of  national  wealth/  and  *  colonial  aorandiaa-' 

*  ment/  the  nation  ta  deluded  into  the  approval  otnieaaurae 
without  haring^  any  aecuritj  for  their  actual  utility.  Let  it  he 
recollected,  howevor,  that  it  is  agptinat  Emifitraidon  at  a 

men!  measure,  a  panacea  for  the  diaordera  attributable  to  a 
redundancy  of  laooorera,  an  empirical  subadtuta  for  sound* 
elective,  remedial  policy*  that  our  reasonings  hsve  beaa 
directed.  But*  were  the  measure  itself  nercr  so  expedient,  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  advocated  in  the  Report*  would  be 
not  the  less  fallacious  and  objectionable.  We  confess  that  it 
has  excited  deep  regret  and  mortihcadon*  to  dnd  such  crude 
and  unsound  doctrines  sancdoned  by  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 


Art.  V.  Contrrroermd  Facts  on  Cknstianity  and  Makammedanism^ 
By  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Msrtyn*  B.D.  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Csm^ 
bridge :  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  Writers  of  Persia,  transisted 
and  expisined.  To  which  is  appended*  an  additional  Tract  on  the 
same  Question ;  and  in  s  Prefii^t  some  Account  i^iven  of  s  former 
Controversy  on  this  Subject,  with  Extracts  from  it.  By  tlie  Rev,. 
S.  Lee,  A.M.  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle*  Ac.  8vo»pp.  584. 
With  Portrait  of  Mr.  Martyn.  Price  11*  5s*  Cambridge.  1^4. 

OUR  readers  will,  perhaps,  guess  that  our  attention  has  beeia 
recalled  to  this  learned  and  curious  volume*  by  the  rscentf 
publications  respecting  Persia;  and  we  are,  in  fact,  glad  to  talte 
so  good  an  opportunity  of  making  the  public  mors  generally 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  its  contents.  It  is  not  altogethef  * 
our  fault,  that  it  has  lain  so  long  unnoticed.  We  must  coafeee 
the  fact,  that  we  are  at  some  Toss  for  a  thoroughly  birmshod 
Persian  reviewer ;  and  there  is  something  very  appalling  and 
discouraging  in  the  sight  of  page  after  page  of  beaulifiiT  type 
which  one  feels  unable  to  decipher.  At  length,  after  vain  en¬ 
deavours  to  procure  from  some  of  our  more  learned  friends*,  a 
first-rate  philological  article,  we  have  resolved  to  content  our¬ 
selves  (and  we  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  be  diseatisfied) 
with  such  an  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  as  sbail  put 
them  more  fully  in  possession  of  the  state  of  the  Mohammedaa 
controversy,  and,  at  the  same  time*  serve  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  state  of  religion  in  Persia. 

Professor  Lee  had  intended,  he  informs  us,  to  give,  ss  a  sort 
of  prolegomenon,  an  account  of  the  creed  of  the  dheah  sect* 
which  is  the  established  religion  of  Persia.  We  regret  that  he 
has  not  done  this,  as,  in  his  hands,  the  subject  would,  we  doubt 
not,  have  received  much  learned  illustratioa*  Most  of  our 
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readers  are,  we  presume,  aware,  that,  between  the  Ottomans 
and  the  Persians,  there  exists  a  schism  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
an  wide  and  as  angry  as  that  which  separates  the  Greek  from  the 
Latin  Church.  Its  ostensible  ground  is  not  less  trivial  and  tin- 
important  than  the  chronological  dispute  about  Easter;  but, 
like  the  question  relative  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Romish  See, 
it  relates  to  a  point  of  honour,  and  points  of  honour  are  some¬ 
times  maintained  with  more  tenacity,  zeal,  and  animosity,  than 
points  of  conscience.  The  radical  difference  between  the  Sounee 
or  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Western  Mohammedan  Church,  and 
that  of  the  Persian  Sheabs  or  sectaries,  consists  in  this;  that 
whereas  the  former  recognize  the  first  three  khalifs,  Aboubeker, 
Omar,  and  Osman,  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  their  propliet, 
tlie  latter  consider  them  as  illegal  and  impious  usurpers  of  the 
divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  Ali,  who,  they  contend,  ought 
immediately  to  have  succeeded  his  lather  in  law'  as  the  Head  of 
Islam.  Moreover,  the  true  ecclesiastical  succession,  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  inherent  in  the  family  of  Mohammed  ;  they 
consequently  reject  and  contemn  the  Sonmi  or  oral  traditions 
which  rest  upon  the  authority  of  tlie  four  great  imaums,  or  high 
priests,  Haneefa,  Malik,  Shatfei,  and  Hanbal,  ‘  the  four  pillars 
•  of  the  Soouee  faith,’  rc'itricting  the  sacred  title  of  imaum  to  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Mohammed.  These  are  twxlve  in 
number;  and  the  last  of  the  family,  the  imaum  Mehdee,  is  siip- 
|K>Aed  bv  them  to  be  not  dead,  but  only  concealed ;  aud  he  is 
expected  to  appear  near  the  last  day,  when  Jesus  is  to  descend 
from  heaven,  and  all  the  world  is  to  receive  the  faith  of  Muh«un- 
mcd.  Among  the  Soonees,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  dogma,  that 
there  must  always  be  a  visible  imaum,  or  *  father  of  the  Church  ;* 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  held  indispensable  that  he  should  be 
of  the  Arabian  tribe  of  Koreish,  to  which  the  family  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  belonged  ;  but  the  right  of  succession  was  formally 
renounced  by  Mohammed  Xll.  the  last  khalif  of  the  house  of 
Abbas,  in  favour  of  Selim  1.  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Upon  thU  doubtful  tcuure  rests  tlie  claim  of  the  Ottoman  Sul¬ 
tan  to  be  recognised  as  the  spiritual  head  or  Pope  of  ali  ortho¬ 
dox  inoslems.  Yet,  ever  since  this  forced  transfer  of  a  supre¬ 
macy  which  had  long  been  merely  nominal,  the  spiritual  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Sultan-iiuaum  has  imparted  so  sacred  a  character 
to  his  firmauns  throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  that  rebellious 
paslias  and  barbarous  tribes  have  been  kept  in  awe  by  the  mys¬ 
terious  force  of  the  imperial  signet. 

The  Sheali  schism  had  long  existed  in  Persia,  but  bad  never  ob¬ 
tained  a  decided  a^cendancy,  when,  in  the  last  year  of  thefifieentii 
century,  Ismail,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Sefi  or  Suffee  dynasty, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  the  Sheah  faith  to  be  the 
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national  religion.  Seven  Turkish  tribes,  originally  tranapbnted 
from  Anatolia  by  Timon  Leng,  stood  forward  as  the  sworn  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  Sbeah  king.  These  soldiers  of  (he  faith,  from  the 
red  cap  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  afterwards  came  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  Kuzei-bashee,  or  golden  heads.  The 
tribe  of  Ktijur,  to  which  the  present  Shah  belongs,  was  one  of 
the  seven.  The  reason  assigned  for  their  so  warmly  espousing 
the  Sheah  doctrine,  does  them  some  honour.  The  ancestor  of 
Shah  Ismail  was  a  SoofFee  teacher  of  such  distinguished 
reputation  for  sanctity,  that  the  Tatar  Conqueror  was  induced 
to  visit  him  in  his  cell,  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  bade  him 
ask  for  any  thing  he  pleased.  '  Release  the  Turkish  prisoners 
you  have  taken,*  was  the  magnanimous  answer ;  and  Timour 
complied  with  the  request.  The  descendants  of  those  prisoners, 
enabled  the  son  of  an  ascetic  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Persia. 
Ever  since  that  period,  a  regard  for  the  Sheah  doctrine  has, 
throughout  the  empire,  been  identified  with  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  orthodoxy.  Surrounded  by  nations  professing  the  Soonee 
doctrine,  the  Turks,  the  Tatars,  the  Afghans,  and  the  Arabs, 
tins  creed  has  afforded  a  watchword  of  talismanic  force,  a 
bond  of  political  union,  and  a  source  of  martial  enthusiasm. 
Nadir  Shah,  indeed,  on  ascending  the  throne,  insisted  upon 
the  formal  abjuration  of  the  Sheah  doctrine  by  the  Persian 
n^Ttion,  and  his  mandate  was  of  course  compli^  with.  But 
the  moollahs  still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  ancient 
creed,  and,  on  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  whole  nation  re¬ 
turned  to  its  allegiance  to  Aly  and  the  Twelve  Imaums. 

The  difference  which  exists  between  the  Soonee  and  the 
Sheah  sects,  is  at  once  rancorous  and  irreconcileable.  *  It  is 

*  one,*  remarks  Sir  John  Malcolm,  '  in  which  the  passions  are 

*  easily  arrayed ;  for  it  relates  to  no  speculative  or  abstruse 
'  points  of  fuith  that  are  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  but  ie 

*  interwoven  with  the  history  of  their  general  religion.  Names 

*  which  are  never  mentioned  but  with  blessings  by  one  sect, 

*  are  hourly  cursed  by  the  other.  The  h^ocrisVf  ingratitude, 

*  and  disobedience  of  the  first  three  khalifs,  are  the  essential 

*  dogmas  of  the  Sheah  doctrine ;  while  the  leading  principle 

*  of  the  Soonees,  is,  that,  next  to  the  prophet,  those  rulers 

*  were,  beyond  all  others,  the  most  entitled  to  the  regard  and 

*  veneration  of  posterity.  The  dififerences  ia  their  mode  of 

*  worship  and  customs  are  slight,  and  have  wholly  arisen  out 

*  of  the  nate  they  bear  each  other,  and  their  dislilke  to  have 

*  any  usage  in  common*  These  consist  in  the  mode  of  boldiag 

*  the  hands,  of  the  mode  of  prostration,  and  other  fevma 

*  equally  immaterial.*  The  Soonees  are  accused,  moreover^  of 
making  the  tops  of  graves  convex,  instead  of  flat,  (the  siiii|m 
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at  wvll  at  the  orthodox  Califk,  and  particularly  AH  Ibn  Abi  Tdlib,  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true  arrangement  of  the  verses  and  context, 
at  well  at  of  those  changes  which  had  been  made  by  others ;  and  this, 
for  the  sake  of  posterity,  they  have  delivered  in  their  traditions.’ 

p.  386. 

It  is  contended  by  Rome  doctors,  according  to  the  Author  of 
the  Dabistan,  that  Othinan,  having  burned  the  copies  of  the 
Koran,  destroyed  some  of  the  chapters  which  spoke  of  the  dig^ 
nity  of  Ali  and  his  house.  And  one  of  these  chapters,  whidi 
by  some  miraculous  means  was  preserved  in  All’s  copy,  is  given 
at  length  by  that  Author.  Thus,  the  Sheahs  would  seem  to 
have,  not  only  their  traditions,  their  authorized  and  infallible 
interpreters,  their  doctors  and  fathers  of  the  church,  but  their 
Apocr%fpha  also ;  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect,  that 
this  coherent  system  of  fiction  must  have  been  copieii  from  the 
Romanists. 

One  more  striking  coincidence  remains  to  be^noticcd.  Both 
the  Romish  Church  and  the  Persian  Church  have  their  mystics 
and  their  schoolmen.  The  Sooffees  unite  in  themselves  both 
characters.  Of  these,  there  are  varions  sects,  ranging  from 
pure  metaphysical  deism,or  pantheism,  to  the  wildest  fanaticism, 
in  addition  to  the  metaphysical  disquisitions,  ’  difficult  to  be 

•  understood,  and  more  difficult  to  be  refuted,’  and  the  sophis¬ 
tical  reasonings,  behind  which  the  professor  of  Islamism  en¬ 
trenches  himself,  the  Christian  advocate  has  to  *  assail  a  system 

•  of  mysticism  of  almost  too  indefinite  a  nature  to  be  made  the 

•  subject  of  analogical  inquiry.’ 

■  ^  \ 

*  In  this,*  continues  Professor  Lee,  <  the  Deity  is  not  only  considered 
os  one,  in  qpposition  to  polytheism,  but  as  the  only  being  in  existence, 
f^om  whom  all  that  is  seen,  felt,  or  heard,  is  but  the  merely  ideal 
emanation,  which,  in  a  short  time,  shall  again  be  absorbed  in  bis. 
mysterious  essence.  Hence,  pain  or  pleasure,  sin  or  holiness,  action 
or  rest,  are  looked  upon  ns  tne  mere  modes  of  existence  necessarily 
entailed  on  all  the  imaginary  characters  introduced  to  this  theatre  of 
temporary  being ;  and  a  state  of  stupor,  which  a  moderately  taught 
Christian  would  consider  as  little  short  of  real  madness,  is  considered 
as  the  highest  degree  of  mental  perfection  to  which  man  can  aspire,* 
and  from  which  1^  shall  glide  into  tluit  union  with  the  Deity,  of  wnich 
he  is  most  desirous.  In  this  state,  the  devotee  considers  the  voluptu¬ 
ous  paradise  of  his  Prophet,  as  pointing  out  those  spiritual  provisions 
for  the  soul  which  await  him  in  the  hianer  stages  of  his  progress  ;  that 
Jesus  and  all  the  Prophets  have  trodden  this  mysterious  path  ;  that 
idolatry  and  faith  are  all  but  one  thing, — all  being  God,  and  verging 
towards  that  state  of  union  w  ith  him,  at  which  finally  they  shall  all 
arrive. 

•  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  approach  of  the  Mystic  to  the  truths 
of  Chriitianiiy,  (and  something  like  tnis  is  discoverable  in  the  preceding- 
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tracts,)  the  fact  is,  the  real  principle  by  which  he  b  actuated,  is  that 
of  heathenism.  The  Koran,  which  contains  many  thinn  In  common 
m  ith  the  Scriptures,  is  mostly  cited  in  a  sense,  of  which,  it  is  extrtmely 

Krobable,  its  Author  never  dreamt.  And  hence,  however  the  Mo* 
amraedans  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  sort  of  heretical  Chris* 
tians,  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  as  far  as  mysticism  prevails  aasong 
them,  they  are  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Hindoos  or  to  Uie 
visionary  followers  of  Plato.’  pp.  452-^. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Martyn’s  opponent, 
although  himself  sufficiently  mystical  on  some  points,  charges 
the  Padre  with  symbolizing  with  the  Sooffees  in  his  statement 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Martyn  had  said  ; 

*  If  it  be  asked,  how  it  can  be  possible  that  three  persons  can  bo 
possessed  of  a  dignity  which  belongs  to  none  but  God,  we  answer :  ihe 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  Word  of  God  have  the  same  relation  to  God 
himself,  as  the  spirit  and  word  of  a  man  have  to  him,  which  in  fact 
constitute  the  same  person ;  but  which,  when  considered  with  respect 
to  others,  are  more  than  one.*  pp.  117. 

To  this  the  Moollah  thus  replies : 

« In  the  sixth  place,  does  the  Padre  consider  Jesus  as  the  first  Great 
Cause,  or  only  as  an  effect  produced  by  him  ?  If  only  as  something 
produced,  then  can  he  never  arrive  at  infinity,  on  any  other  principle 
than  that  held  by  the  Sooffees ; ,  which  the  radre,  in  his  third  tract, 
wherein  his  own  principles  are  stated,  affirms  to  be  false.  The  absur¬ 
dity  of  supposing  Jesus  to  be  the  first  Cause,  is  too  apparent  to  need 
any  refutation ;  and  therefore,  the  Padre  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  own 
erroneous  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Deity.  **  If  it  be  asked,”  says  he,  “  how  it  can  be  pottible,”  Ac.* 

p.  422. 

The  learned  Moollah  had  previously  shewn  a  disposition  Co 
settle  the  controversy  on  this  point  in  a  very  summary  way, 

*  Some  of  his  (Mr.  Martyn’s)  expressions  intimate,*  he  *  that 
he  believes  Jesus  to  have  been  the  particular  Prophet  of  God,  and 
that  his  mission  was  not  only  necessary,  but  undertaken  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  mankind,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  temptations  of 
Satan  and  the  effects  of  sin.  If  the  Padre  had,  like  other  jooliih  and 
ignorant  ChrUtianSf  contended  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  for  his  exclu¬ 
sive  prophetic  mission,  for  ihe  doctrine  of  the  two  nature8,-^f  the 
Trinity,— the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  union  with  the  Deity, 
or  of  any  other  subject  implying  infidelity,  plurality  of  Gods,  or  Sad* 
duceism,  we  should  not  have  attempted  to  refute  him,  because  such 
statements  would  have  been  unworthy  of  consideration.*  p.  179. 

Finding  that  the  Padre  did  hold  these  doctrines,  he  varies 
his  language,  and  says,  in  continuation  of  the  passage  before 
cited:  *  If  the  Padre  does,  like  other  Christians,  maintain  a' 
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ordered  by  a  tradition,)  for  no  reason  but  opposition  to  the 
Sheahs.  The  Persiun  divines  endeavour  to  give  further  im¬ 
portance,  however,  to  these  differences,  by  defaming  tlie 
imaums  of  the  Soonees,  ascribing  to  them  every  doctrine  which 
has  been  pr^agated  by  the  most  absurd  or  visionary  of  their 
followers.  Botn  sects  have  their  respective  traditions,  written 
and  unwritten,  to  which  they  appeal,  like  the  Jews  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  and  the  Papists  to  the  Church,  as  the  authorized  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Koran.  Thus  we  find,  in  one  of  the  Tracts 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  the  learned  moollah,  Moham¬ 
med  Kuza  of  llamadan,  thus  argues :  • 

*  At  to  the  interpretations  of  Moc£tib,  Zamakhshari,  and  the  like,  we 
tay,  that  they  are  not  in  conformity  with  the  true  religion,  as  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  Shiah,  the  followers  of  the  twelve  imauros,  who  have 
received  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Koran  by  tradition  from  the 
descendants  of  Mohammed  himself,  all  of  whom  had  the  power  of 
working  miracles.  The  truth  is,  their  interpretations  arc  founded  on 
the  erroneous  principles  of  their  belief principles  which  do  not 
recognize  purity  as  the  necessary  oiialificntion  of  any  Prophet.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  they  have  charged  all  the  former  prophets  with  shi 
of  one  kind  or  other.  Passages,  therefore,  such  as  the  foregoing, 
they  have  interpreted  in  a  way  which  suits  their  heterodox  creed. 
The  interpretations,  then,  of  such  commentators  as  these,  can  have 
no  weight  whatever  with  us ;  and  particularly  when  these  are  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Koran.  For  they  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  is  4o  be  discovered  by  unassisted  reason  ;  and  hence  is  the 
far  greater  part  of  their  comments  founded  upon  their  own  corrupt 
notions,  as  every  one  must  see.  From  their  commentaries,  then,  no 
one  can  know  what  was  the  intention  of  God  and  his  Prophet. 

*  The  same,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  taken  place  in  every  religion, 
and  among  every  people ;  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  differences 
found  to  exist  among  the  Jews  and  Christians  have  arisen,  to  which 
the  Padre  (Martyn)  himself  bears  testimony,  when  he  says:  **  Such 
was  the  dimrence  of  opinion  then  on  matters  of  religion  among  the 
Christians,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  parallel.*’  In  Isiamism,  too, 
the  same  thing  has  happened,  so  that  almost  every  one  has  given  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  Koran,  according  to  his  own  religious  views. 
Some,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  wrest  the  words  of  the  Koran  to 
suit  their  own  corrupt  purposes,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  con¬ 
victions. 

*  Of  this  latter  kind  were  the  Califs  and  leaders  of  the  Sonnee  sect, 
who  were  all  originally  infidels;  and  who,  upoa  their  embracing 
Isiamism,  were  implicated  in  various  enormities  and  sins,  just  as  it 
might  have  been  expected  they  would,  as  a  conseifuence  of  theit 
erroneous  views  of  the  character  of  the  Prophet,  notwithstanding  the 
telfevident  maxim,  that  the  vicegerent  should  be  such  as  his  prin* 
oipal.  If  it  was  incumbent  on  tim  Prophet  himself  to  cultivate  holi- 
nesa,  it  was  also  incumbent  on  bis  vicegerent  to  be  boly.  But  cir- 
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cumsUnced  as  they  wercy  they  had  no  alternative  but  tapronounot 
the  Prophets  to  have  been  characters  similar  to  themsclvesy  stained 
with  every  species  of  tin. 

*  But  the  true  interpretations  of  the  Koran  are  those  which  act 
conformable  with  the  explications  of  the  Shiah,  who  have  received 
their  comments  by  regular^  toell  attested^  and  uninterrupfed  tradiiioitu 
either  from  the  Prophet  himself  or  his  immediate  successors,— by  the 
intervention  of  just  and  faithful  narrators.  Now  the  belief  of  the 
Shial)  is  this  ;  that  every  one  of  the  Prophets  was,  from  the  day  of 
his  birth  to  that  of  his  death,  wholly  free  from  sin ;  tliat  they  were 
never  implicated  in  either  infidelity  or  error ;  and  that  both  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  were  likewise  free  from  those  sins.  Of  this 
kind,  there  are  many  passages  revealed  in  the  Koran,  all  tending  to 
establish  the  truth,  as  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
deductions  of  sound  reason..  ••••Purity  (in  a  Prophet)  is  nothing  more 
than  that  grace  or  favour  which,  we  have  shewn,  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  Deity  to  afibrd.’  pp.  $65 — 8. 

The  Sheahs,  it  would  seem,  ascribe  to  their  Iinaums  more  than 
the  Roman  Catholics  do  to  the  Pope.  *  Our  belief,’  they  say, 

*  in  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  Imaums,  and  Angels,  is,  that 

*  they  are  pure  and  hoiy  ;  that  they  commit  no  sin  either  great 

*  or  small.^  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  *  nothing  more 

*  than  a  prophet,  till  God  made  him  an  imaum  P  In  many 
respects,  there  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  the  Sheah 
system  and  that  of  the  Romanists.  *  Both,’  remarks  Professor 
l^e,  *  have  their  pontifex  mnsimus ;  both,  their  traditions. 

*  Both  have  their  queen  of  heaven  for  Fatima,  the  daughter, 
of  Mohammed,  occupies  much  the  same  rank  in  theSlieah. 
creed,  that  the  Virgin  does  in  the  Romish  Church.  •  The 

'  saints  of  both  communions  can  work  miracles.  Both  have 

*  their  pilgrimages,  —  their  purgatory, —  their  relics,—  their 
'  hermits.  The  principal  thing  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the 

*  Sheah  reject  tne  use  of  images.’  Further,  both  deny  that 
their  respective  sacred  books  can  be  understood  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  The  Moollah  contends,  indeed,  in  tae  reply  to 
Martyn,  that  '  Uie  number  of  the  expressions  of  the  ^ran 

*  which  may  be  fully  understood  by  human  investigation,  is 

*  very  small.*  <p.  392.)  *  The  far  greater  part,*  it  is  added, 

*  can  be  fully  comprehended  by  none  except  the  Prophet  him- 

*  self  or  the  descendants  of  his  house.’  Again : 

*  It  is  true,  some  of  tlie  verses  do,  at  6rst  sight,  appear  to  be  dis¬ 
located  or  defective,  which  may  be  accouotedi  for  id  several  ways  | 
ooe  of  which  is  the  great  ignorance  of  its  first  compilers  s  for  the 
califs  Omar  and  Otbman,  woo  had  no  knowledge  of  the  truth,  took 
upon  themselves  this  office.  It  is  related,  indeed,  in  a  tradition 
wWh  may  be  relied  upon,  that  they  omitt^  some  petsages,  which 
were  oofiivourable.to  tnetr  own  interests.  The  holy  Imims,  however, 
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M  wtH  at  the  orthodox  Califs,  and  particularly  Ali  Ibn  Ahi  Tdlih,  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  true  arrangement  of  the  verses  and  context, 
as  well  as  of  those  changes  which  had  been  made  by  others ;  and  this, 
for  the  sake  of  posterity,  they  have  delivered  in  tlicir  traditions.* 

p.  886. 

It  is  contended  by  some  doctors,  according  to  the  Author  o^ 
the  Dabihtan,  that  Othinan,  having  burned  the  copies  of  the 
Korun,  destroyed  some  of  the  chapters  which  spoke  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Ali  and  his  house.  And  one  of  these  chapters,  whi^ 
by  some  miraculous  means  was  preserved  in  Ali’s  copy,  is  given 
at  length  by  that  Author.  Thus,  the  Sheahs  would  seem  to 
have,  not  only  their  traditions,  their  authorized  and  infallible 
interpreters,  their  doctors  and  fathers  of  the  church,  but  their 
Apocrypha  also ;  and  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect,  that 
this  coherent  system  of  fiction  must  have  been  copied  from  tlie 
llomanists. 

One  more  striking  coincidence  remains  to  be  noticed.  Both 
the  Romish  Church  and  the  Persian  Church  have  their  mystics 
and  their  schoolmen.  The  Sooti'ees  unite  in  themselves  both 
characters.  Of  these,  there  are  varions  sects,  ranging  from 
pure  metaphysical  deism,or  pantheism,  to  the  wildest  fanaticism. 
In  addition  to  the  metaplivsical  disquisitions,  *  difficult  to  be 

•  understood,  and  more  di^cidt  to  be  refuted,’  and  the  sophis¬ 
tical  reasonings,  behind  which  the  professor  of  Islamism  en¬ 
trenches  himself,  the  Christian  advocate  has  to  *  assail  asysteoi 

•  of  mysticism  of  almost  too  indefinite  a  nature  to  be  made  the 

•  subject  of  analogical  inquiry.’ 

*  In  thii,*  continues  Professor  Lee,  *  the  Deity  is  not  only  considered 
as  owe,  in  qpposition  to  polytheism,  but  as  the  only  being  in  existence, 
from  wliom  all  that  is  seen,  telt,  or  heard,  is  but  the  merely  ideal 
cinaoation,  which,  in  a  short  time,  shall  again  be  absorbed  in  bis 
mysterious  c^ence.  licncc,  nain  or  pleasure,  sin  or  holiness,  action 
or  rest,  are  looked  upon  as  tnc  mere  modes  of  existence  necessarily 
entailed  on  all  the  imaginary  characters  introduced  to  this  theatre  of 
temporary  being ;  and  a  state  of  stupor,  which  a  moderately  taught 
Christian  would  I'orsider  as  little  short  of  real  madness,  is  considered 
as  the  highest  degree  of  mental  perfeetion  to  which  man  can  aspire,' 
and  from  which  he  shall  glide  into  that  union  with  the  Deity,  of  wnich 
he  is  most  desirous.  In  this  state,  the  devotee  considers  the  voluptu¬ 
ous  rmradisc  of  his  Prophet,  as  pointing  out  tliose  spiritual  provisions 
for  the  soul  which  await  him  in  the  higher  stages  of  his  progress  ;  that 
Jefus  and  all  the  Pronhels  have  trodden  tliis  mysterious  path  ;  that 
idolatry  and  faith  are  all  but  one  thing, — all  being  God,  and  verging 
iowards  that  state  of  union  w  ith  him,  at  which  finally  they  sliall  all 
arrive. 

•  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  approach  of  the  Mystic  to  the  truths 
of  CHf ittianiiy,  (and  something  like  this  is  discoverable  in  (be preceding • 
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tracts,)  the  fsct  it,  the  real  principle  by  which  he  b  actoited,  b  the! 
of  heathenbm.  The  Koran,  which  cooUias  many  thinfs  hi  coamon 
with  the  Scriptures,  b  mostly  cited  in  a  sense,  of  which,  it  b  eatrtmely 
probable,  its  Author  ncTer  dreamt.  And  hence,  bowcm  Uie  Mo* 
haroraediuis  may  be  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  sort  of  heretical  Qirb* 
tians,  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that,  as  far  as  mytticbm  preraib  among 
them,  they  are  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Hindoos  or  to  Uie 
visionary  followers  of  Plato.*  pp.  452— 4. 

It  is  a  carious  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Martyn’a  opponent, 
although  himself  sufficiently  mystical  on  some  points,  chargea 
the  Padre  with  symbolizing  with  the  Sooffees  in  his  statement 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Martyn  had  said  ; 

<  If  it  be  asked,  how  it  can  be  possible  that  three  persons  can  be 
possessed  of  a  dignity  which  belongs  to  none  but  God,  we  answer :  the 
Spirit  of  God  end  the  Word  of  God  have  the  same  relation  to  God 
himself,  as  the  spirit  and  word  of  a  roan  have  to  him,  which  in  fact 
constitute  the  same  person ;  but  which,  when  considered  with  respect 
to  others,  are  more  than  one.*  pp.  117. 

To  this  the  Moollah  thus  replies  : 

« In  the  sixth  place,  does  the  Padre  consider  Jesus  as  the  first  Great 
Cause,  or  only  as  an  effect  produced  by  him  ?  If  only  at  something 
produced,  then  can  he  never  arrive  at  infinity,  on  any  other  principle 
than  that  held  by  the  Sooffees ; .  which  the  radre,  in  hit  third  tract, 
wherein  his  own  principles  are  stated,  affirms  to  be  false.  The  abaur- 
dity  of  supposing  Jesus  to  be  the  first  Cause,  b  too  apparent  to  need 
any  refutation  ;  and  therefore,  the  Padre  proceeds  to  lay  down  hb  own 
erroneous  belief  of  the  exmtence.of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Deity.  **  If  it  be  asked,”  says  he,  **  how  it  can  be  pomible,”  Ac.* 

p.  422. 

The  learned  Moollah  had  previously  shewn  a  diapoaition  Co 
settle  the  controversy  on  this  point  in  a  very  summary  way, 

*  Some  of  his  (Mr.  Martyn’s)  expressions  intimate,*  he  ^7**  *  that 
he  believes  Jesus  to  have  been  the  particular  Prophet  of  God,  and 
that  hb  mission  was  not  only  necessary,  but  undertaken  for  the  in* 
struction  of  mankind,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  temptatione  of 
Satan  and  the  effects  of  sui.  If  the  Padre  had,  lik€  other  JbalUk  amd 
ignorant  Chriitians^  contended  for  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  for  hb  exclu* 
sive  prophetic  mission,  for  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures,— of  the 
Trinity ,-»the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  union  with  the  Deity, 
or  of  any  other  subject  implying  infidelity,  plurality  of  Goda,  or  Sad* 
duceism,  we  should  not  have  attempted  to  refute  him,  because  such 
statements  would  have  been  unworthy  of  consideration.*  p.  179. 

Finding  that  the  Padre  did  hold  these  doctrines,  he  varies 
his  language,  and  says,  in  continuation  of  the  passage  before 
cited:  *  If  the  Padre  does,  like  other  Christians,  uiaintain  a' 
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*  plurality  of  Gods,  there  can  be  no  necessity  that  we  should 

*  frame  arguments  in  reply,  or  contend  on  a  question  in  which 

*  no  man  of  common  sense  would  think  it  worth  while  to  en* 

*  gage/  He  admits  that  the  Padre  *  avoids  the  confession  of 

*  so  corrupt  a  faith/  but  contends  that  his  arguments  go  to 
prove  hU  belief  in  it,  involving  the  positive  denial  of  any  first 
Cause  whatsoever.  *  For,  to  suppose/  he  continues,  *  the  exist- 

*  ence  of  a  first  Cause,  from  which  something  might  be  sub- 

*  tracted,  or  to  which  addition  might  be  made  in  the  person  of 

*  a  son,  and,  what  is  still  more  strange,  in  a  body  and  spirit,  is 

*  absurd :  which,  if  not  self-evident,  has  been  often  enough 

*  proved  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox.* 

^  VVe  would  further  ask  our  opponent,  with  respect  to  the  assertion, 
namely :  **  These,  in  fact,  constitute  the  same  person,’*  whether  he 
considers  the  essence  of  all  bodies  as  one  and  the  same,  differing  only 
in  the  different  degrees  of  liberty  or  restraint,  superiority  or  in¬ 
feriority,  with  which  they  hove  b^n  invested,  as  the  Soofee  doctors 
hold  f  Since  every  one  knows,  that  he  has,  in  his  third  Tract,  repre¬ 
sented  these  opinions  as  false  and  groundless ;  yet  here,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn  himself,  he  virtually  acknowledges  their  truth. 
We  affirm,  that  those  who  hold  these  opinions,  do  not  consider  visible 
objects  as  having  been  produced  without  an  adequate  cause  for  their 
production ;  but  look  upon  all  being  as  emanating  from  the  first  great 
Cause ;  both  the  producer  and  the  produced  constituting  in  reality 
one  Being.  But  now  can  the  Padre  and  other  Christians  affirm  this 
of  Jesus?  . 

*  If,  however,  the  Padre  docs  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
(as  held  by  the  Soofees),  but  supposes  every  body  to  have  a  nature 
and  properties  peculiar  to  itscli,  bow  can  he  aay,  that  **  these  in 
reality  constitute  the  same  person  ?*’  For  no  one,  if  you  except  the 
Soofccs,  can,  or  do  speak  ot  the  union  of  any  two  distinct  substances  ; 
for,  aficr  the  differences  in  their  esaences  has  been  shewn,  a  diffe¬ 
rence  in  their  natures  must  follow.  But  the  Padre  considers  the 
existence  of  things,  their  natures,  and  properties,  as  convertible 
tenns !  .  •  * 

«  'Hie  truth  it,  therefore,  the  Padre  can  prove  a  quaternity  of 

Knt  In  the  Deity,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  can  speak  ^  a 
ty :  although,  in  appearance,  he  endeavours  to  avoid  the  ques- 
laon.  According  to  him,  one  is  Mv  ;  another,  the  spirit  absolutely  ; 
another  the  appointed  spiritt  who  is  Jesus ;  another  is  compounded  of 
body  and  spirit.  Now,  unless  he  allows  each  one  of  these  individually 
io  constitute  the  first  great  Cause,  its  existence  mnst  be  virtually 
denied ;  because  a  first  Cause,  capable  of  addition  or  subtraction, 
■mst  be  an  absurdity.’  pp.  424^-b. 

This  is  neither  a  candid  nor  a  correct  representation  of  the 
Padre's  doctrine,  or  of  his  manner  of  stating  it ;  but  it  shews 
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the  shrewdness  of  the  antagonist  with  whom  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  ;  and  it  will  serve  also  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a 
missionary's  being  armed  on  all  poinU»  before  he  enters  the 
lists  with  such  subtle  casuists  as  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Moollahs  of  Persia.  The  arguments  and  objections  brought 
forward  by  Mohammed  Ruza  are  not  in  themselves  new^ 
although  one  was  hardly  prepared  to  encounter  them  from 
such  a  quarter.  We  have  sometimes  been  strongly  reminded 
by  the  general  style  of  his  reasoning,  of  the  metaphysical  parts 
of  Milton's  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine.  *  It  is  certainly  to 

*  be  regretted/  Professor  Lee  remarks,  *  that  Mr.  Martyn  did 

*  not  meet  his  opponents  purely  on  his  own  grounds.'  Illus¬ 
trations  and  analogies  are  dangerous  weapons  ;  they  can  never 
be  the  medium  of  proof,  having  no  demonstrative  force ;  and> 
as  all  analogies  must  be  imperfect,  especially  when  subjects  of 
this  mysterious  nature  are  in  question,  such  imperfection  can* 
not  fail  to  afford  an  advantage  to  a  dexterous  casuist.  The 
Moollah  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  however,  that,  in 
cavilling  at  the  titles,  *  the  Word  of  Ood'  and  *  the  Spirit  of 

*  God,'  he  was  arguing,  as  Prof.  Lee  remarks,  in  manifest  op¬ 
position  to  the  Koran,  which  ascribes  both  these  titles  to  the 
person  of  Jesus.  Not  only  so,  but  he  elsewhere  contends  him¬ 
self  for  the  propriety  of  the  appellation  as  applicable  to  Mo¬ 
hammed,  wno,  he  says,  *  is  described  just  as  Jesus  is,  by  the 
•.title  of  Messiah  or  spirit  God.'  (p.  333.)  Plato  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  tradition  which  involves  the  trifling  anachronism 
of  300  years,  is  stated  to  have  written  a  letter  to  Jesus,  begin* 
ning  with  the  words  :  •  Spirit  of  God,  1  know  that  thy  mission 

•  has  been  undertaken  in  order  to  bring  about  the  perfection 

•  of  the  imperfect'  (p.  173).  But  tliese  expressions!  used  in  a 
sense  so  different  from  that  which  the  words  bear,  as  employed 
by  the  inspired  writers,  ought  to  put  us  upon  our  guard  against 
the  error  which  some  learned  persons  have  fallen  into,  of  mis¬ 
taking  verbal  coincidences  of  this  nature  for  some  approach  to 
agreement  of  doctrine. 

Nothing,  as  Professor  Lee  justly  remarks,  can  be  more 
distinct  and  opposite,  than  the  pantheism  of  the  Soofiee  mystics, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  union,  which  connects  every 
member  of  the  Church  with  its  Head,  and  Christ  with  Ooa. 
But  there  is  a  way  of  stating  both  doctrines,  which  may 
make  them  seem  to  approximate.  Indeed,  the  Soofiees  ard 
split  into  innumerable  sects ;  and  although  these  are  said  16 
agree  in  their  principal  tenets,  their  mode  of  stating  and  lil- 
lustrating  their  favourite  doctrine  varies  oontkienmiy*  •  It 
^  would  be  vain,*  remarks  Sir  John  Malcohn,  *  io  attempt  to 

•  give  a  fuU  history  of  the  Sooflfee  doctrine ;  traces  of  which 
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*  exist*  io  some  shape  or  other*  in  every  region  of  the  world.  It 

*  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  splendid  theories  of  the  ancient 

*  schools  of  Greece*  and  in  tliose  of  the  modern  philosophers 

*  of  Europe.  It  is  the  dream  of  the  most  ignorant,  and  of 

*  the  most  learned  ;  and  is  seen  at  one  time  indulging  in  Uie 

*  shade  of  ease*  and,  at  another,  traversing  the  pathless  de* 

*  sert.*  Authors*  he  proceeds  to  state*  are  divided  as  to  whe« 
ther  there  are  two.  or  seven*  of  what  can  be  deemed  original 
sects  among  the  Souffees ;  but  a  very  learned  mooUali*  the 
late  tnooshtahed  (high  priest)  of  Kermansbah*  *  whose  hostile 

*  bigotry  made  him  airect  all  his  ability  to  explain  and  con* 

*  fute  their  doctrines*’  gives  it  as  his  opinion*  that  the  only 
two  original  sects  are  the  liulooledh,  or  die  inspired,  and  the 
litihcdedh,  or  the  unionists.^  The  ether  hve  sects  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  original,  are*  he  says*  mere  derivatives 
from  these  two :  the^  style  themselves  the  IVdsaUa^  or  the 
joineil ;  the  jlshakeah,  or  the  lovers;  the  Tulkeenedk,  or  the 
learned  ;  the  Zeemkeeah,  or  the  penetrating ;  and  the 
fiutUahp  or  the  solitudinarians.  As  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  His¬ 
tory  may  not  be  accessible  to  the  majority  of  our  readers*  we 
shall  transcribe  from  his  pages  the  account  which  he  gives,  pu 
the  above-mentioned  authority*  of  the  distinguishing  tenets  of 
these  various  sects. 

*  The  .principle  maintained  by  the  Hulookah^  or  the  in- 

*  spired,  is,  that  God  has  entered  or  descended  into  them ;  and 

*  that  the  Divine  Spirit  enters  into  all  who  are  devout  and 

*  have  an  intelligent  mind.  The  Jtdhedeah,  or  unionist^  be- 
‘  lieve  that  God  is  one  with  every  enlightened  being.  They 

*  compare  the  Almighty  to  flame,  and  their  souls  to  char- 

*  coal ;  and  they  say,  that,  in  tlie  same  manner  that  charcoal* 

*  when  it  meets  flame*  becomes  flame,  dieir  immortal  part* 
'  from  its  union  w  ith  God,  becomes  God.  It  has*  the  learned 

*  Author  states*  been  afhrmed*  that  these  two  sects,  which  are 

*  now  deemed  original,  are  derived  from  a  sect  called  Jlermi^ 

*  N€uJs,  who  borrowed  their  tenets  from  the  Sabcitcah,  or  an- 

*  cient  Sabians.  **  Impious  men,”  he  observes*  **  desiring  *to 

*  conceal  from  themselves  the  great  error  into  which  they  bad 

*  fallen,  have  tried  to  connect  the  doctrines  of  these  sects  with 

*  that  of  Uie  twelve  holy  Imaums*  to  which  they  have  not  the 

*  slightest  afhnity ;  but,”  he  adds,  **  the  principal  tenets  of 

*  the  Hulooleah  certainly  approach  tlie  creed  of  the  Naza- 

*  relies*  who  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  entered  into  the 

*  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary*  and  thence  the  doctrine  of  the 

*  divine  nature  of  their  prophet*  Jesus.” 

*  The  Wahdaitedh^  or  the  solitudinarians*  whom  this  Author 

*  torms  a  branch  of  the  Itahede&h*  are  considered  by  many 

*  other  writers  as  one  of  the  original  sects  of  Sooflees.  They 
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*  believe  that  God  ia  every  thing*  and  that  every  thing  is  Ond. 

*  This  class  of  SoofTees  are  deemed  followers  of  the  ancient 

*  philosophers  of  Greece;  particularly  of  Plato*  who*  they 

*  assert*  has  said*  **  that  the  God  of  the  world  has  created  all 

*  things  with  his  own  breath*  and  every  thing  therefore  is  both 

*  the  Creator  and  the  created.**  The  tenets  of  the  fVdhdatteih 
'  are  very  prevalent  among  modern  Soufiees  ;  and  many  sects  * 

*  deem  themselves  branches  of  this  stock.  The  Author 

*  hitherto  followed*  enumerates  twenty  sects  that  follow  the 

*  WahdatieAM,  each  of  whom  has  some  diderence  in  the  sub- 

*  ordinate  parts  of  their  belief  and  their  usages.  Among  the 

*  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Dheri  or  eternals*  who 

*  believe  the  world  is  uncreated  and  indissoluble ;  and  con- 

*  ceive  that  man  is  taught  his  duty  by  a  mysterious  order  of 

*  priesthood*  whose  numbers  and  ranks  are  fixed*  and  who  rise 

*  in  gradation  *from  the  lowest  paths  to  the  sublimest  height 
^  of  divine  knowledge.’  Most  of  these  sub-sects  appear*  from 
their  names  and  general  description  as  given  in  the  note*  to  be 
either  of  a  fanatical  or  a  licentious  character ;  and  to  some  of 
tliem  are  ascribed  the  same  abominable  tenets  and  usages  that 
have  been  attributed^^  to  the  Ismailies  of  Syria  and  to  the 
Druses. '  The  greater  part  of  the  modern  Sotmees  are  stated  to 
belong  to  the  twentieth  branch  of  the  fVattahdedh,  who  are 
ca'Iled  JitntkkodreSh,  the  collected*  from  their  belief  in  the  'col- 
Iccfive  creeds  Af  all  the  other  sects.  They  appear  to  be  little 
bcftter'thaii  concealed  irbertines  and  atheists.  ^  Their  leading 

*  doctrine  is*’  we  are  told*  *  that  nothing  which  exists  should 

*  be. rejected,  for  all  things  contain  a  portion  of  the  Divinity. 

*  Every  thing  is  good  with  them ;  religion  and  infidelity*  the 

*  lawful  and  the  unlawful.  Like  the  Nazarenes*  they  deem 

*  dogs  and  hogs  clean  animals*  and  admit  that  females  may 

*  go  about  unveiled.* 

llie  most  celebrated  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sooffee  tenets 
in  Persia, ‘  however.  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks*  have  been 
men  as  famed  for  their  knowledge  as  their  devotion ;  and  the 
modern  SoofTees  claim  in  fact,  as  belonging  to  their  order*  aH 
who*  by  their  writings  and  sayings*  have  shewn  a  spirit  of  phi¬ 
losophy*  or  a  superiority  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  The 
patriarch  Abraham  was  himself  a  Sooffee*  and  one  of  their 
principal  teachers*  according  to  their  account.  It  is  a  fact* 
that  many  individuals  eminent  for  Uieir  genius  or  leamiug  have 
adopted  the  Sooffee  opinions*  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  whom  are  poets.  *  The  Musuavi,  which  teaches  in  the 
‘  sweetest  strains*  that  all.  nature  abounds  with  a  divine  love* 

*  tliat  causes  even  the  lowest  plant  to  seek  the  sublime  object 

*  of  its  desire ;  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Jami*  which 
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*  breathe  in  every  line  the  most  ecstatic  rapture ;  the  book  of 

*  moral  lessons  of  the  eloquent  Sadi,  and  the  lyric  and  mystic 

*  odes  of  Haht ;  may  be  termed  the  Scriptures  of  the  SooflPees 

*  of  Persia.  It  is  to  them  that  they  continually  refer  ;  and  the 
'  gravest  writers  who  have  defended  their  doctrine,  take  their 

*  proofs  from  the  page  of  these  and  other  poets,  whom  they 

*  deem  to  have  been  inspired  by  their  holy  theme.’  *  The  very 

*  essence  of  Soofieism,’  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks,  *  is  poetry.* 
This  last  remark,  however,  must  be  subscribed  to  in  a  very 
qualified  sense.  There  is  a  poetical  Sooffeism,  as  there  is  a 
)K>etical  heathenism,  and  a  poetical  deism  ;  but  the  essence  of 
SooM'eisra  is  assured ly*much  less  nearly  allied  to  poetry, than  to 
a  vain  science  and  false  philosophy.  Take  as  a  specimen,  the 
following  citation  from  a  work  by  the  celebrated  Jami,  cou* 
tallied  in  tlie  Dabistan,  and  given  by  Professor  Lee. 

*  It  has  been  said  by  the  Moolooi  Jaaii,  in  his  work  entitled,  **  A 
Letter  on  the  Nature  of  Existence,”  that  existence,  considered 
merely  as  such,  is  independent  of  any  appendages,  external  or  ra¬ 
tional;  because  these,  considered  in  the  *aoscract,  would  constitute  a 
sort  of  independent  being.  That  is,  existence,  considered  as  such,  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  tiling,  nor  to  any  accidental  mode  of  being, 
such  as  restraint,  liberty,  ^nerality,  particularity,  the  best,  that 
wluch  is  common,  or  in  a  unity  or  plurality,  which  may  be  considered 
as  independent  of  the  first  and  necessary  existence,  or  additional  to 
it :  all  these  being  properties  necemarily  inherent  in  it,  and  constitu¬ 
ting  its  character.  Now,  as  it  regards  the  nature  of  the  Essence 
its^f,  cousidere<l  independently  of  any  adscititious  circumstances,  it 
has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Unity;  and  in  this  every  attribute 
and  name  are  annihilated.  This,  then,  is  what  has  been  called  die 
source  of  all  existence.  But,  as  it  regards  the  nature  of  this  exist- 
eoce,  considered  with  respect  to  all  other  existing  beings,  which  are 
but  the  necessary  Qp()endagea  of  it,  whether  general  or  particular,  it 
has  received  the  attributes  usually  ascribed  to  the  Ueity.  In  this 
respect,  then,  it  is  termed  the  Divine  Unity,  and  the  assemblage  of 
all  (periection).  This  existence,  again,  considered  without  respect 
to  any  oUier,  is  termed  Being,  wliich  is  found  to  pervade  all  matter ; 
and  which,  considered  with  reference  to  things  which  do  or  do  not 
exist,  is  that  which  constitutea  the  visible  forms  in  the  world.*  p.  425» 

So  mucli  for  the  SooB'ee  notions  of  the  nature  of  existence 
and  essences,  with  which  the  Padre’s  (Martyu)  doctrines  are 
so  strangely  confounded  by  bis  learned  antagonist.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  anotb^  SooB'ee  writer  is  certainly  more 
poetU^  and  somewhat  less  unintelligible. 

*  It  has  been  stated  by  Hoaein  Ibo  Moeen  Oddeen  Maibadee,  that 
the  6ret  and  necessary  existence  is  that  which  remains  unchangeable, 
under  all  circumstances ;  that  dependent  existence  is  nothing  more 
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than  the  forma  and  modes  of  bein^  which  are  subieot  to  change* 
The  production  of  the  world  it  nothing  more  than  the  maaifetUiioo 
of  that  light  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Divine  nature,  exhibited  under 
numerous  and  various  forms.  In  the  books  of  the  SooShes  it  is  takU 


that,  as  beauty  receives  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  Itself, 
whenever  it  views  itself  in  a  riass ;  so  does  the  Divine  Essence  con¬ 
template  its  own  beauty  In  the  appearances  and  discoveries  of  things 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  his  own  appointments  $  and  be¬ 
holds  in  every  mirror,  that  form  which  it  has  bem  calculated  to  pre¬ 
sent  ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  multiplicity  of  lights  in  which  he  ia 
viewed,  presents  himself  in  that  various  and  multuorm  relalien  which 
is  visible  around  os«’  pp,  4^,  7* 

But  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms,  to  give  to  sentiments  Kke  these, 
the  name  of  a  religious  faith.  *  It  has  been  truly  observed,’ 
remarks  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *  that  the  greatest  objection  t6 
*  Sooflfeeism  is,  that  it  is  Useif  no  rtlmon :  wherever  it  prevails, 

At  I  J*  a  A  Sa^A-  a1  j* 
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*  defined  and  intelligible  nature.  Though  it  profeaaea  to  Itavt 

*  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  state  in  which  it  found  tbsm,  it 

*  never  can.  Their  minds  are  taught  to  consider  an  attention 

*  to  all  the  forms  of  the  religion  they  follow,  as  a  mere  worldly 

*  duty,  from  which  they  are  to  be  emancipated  by  an  increase 
^  of  knowledge  or  of  devotion.  The  Sooffee  teacher  does  not 

*  deny  the  mission  of  Mohammed :  but,  while  he  instructs,  hii 

*  disciples  to  consider  that  prophet  and  hit  successors  as  person# 

*  who  nave  been  used  as  instrunoients  for  preserving  the  order 

*  and  good  government  of  the  world,  be  boasts  a  direct  ao4 

*  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Deity ;  and  claims,  on  Ibal 
'  ground,  their  entire  confidence  and  obedience  in  all  that  re^ 

*  garde  their  spiritual  interests.’  In  fact,  while  the  8heah  croed^ 
with  its  traditions,  and  miracles,  and  pilgrimages,  its  twelve 
Imaums  and  Our  ^dy  Fatima,  may  m  fairly  represented  a# 
the  popeiv  of  Mohammedism,  Sooffeeism  may  be  aescribed  as 
a  sort  of  Moslem  antioomianism.  In  the  more  intellectual  and 
refined,  it  preserves  its  negative  character  as  a  cold  and  barren 
speculation,  selfish  but  quiescent,  an  opium-dream  of  the  fancy. 
In  the  enthusiast,  it  becomes  a  wild  fanaticism ;  as  profeasM 
by  the  artful  leader  of  the  multitude,  an  imposing  j^on ;  in 
alliance  with  vulgarity  and  grosanets,  the  cloak  and  license  of 
abandoned  licentiousoesa. 

In  opposition  to  all  these  false  systems  of  belief  and  substi¬ 
tutions  mr  spiritual  worship,  the  religion  of  the  New  Testaaieiit 
stands  distinguished  by  its  clear  and  certain,  and,  more  especially; 
its  thoroughly  practical  character.  It  seta  before  ua,  like  the 
theory  of  the  Sooffee,  as  its  ultimate  desigo,  a  participation  of 
the  Divine  nature ;  but  then,  it  is  a  moru,  not  a  metapbyaical 
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union,  the  union  of  gmtefnl  attachment  anil  subjection,  the 
oneness,  not  of  iilcntity,  but  of  conformity  to  the  IVit^ine 
fniaee.  Mr.  Martyn  argues  justly,  that  the  abstract  Essence 
of  the  Deity,  divested  by  these  subtle  mystics  of  all  his 
moral  Httiibutes,  and  viewed  apart  from  the  relations  which 
bind  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  can  never  be  the  object  of 
love. 

*  If  we  are  not  mistaken,*  he  proceeds,  ‘  the  three  following 
conditions  must  have  a  large  share  in  constituting  a  real  love  to  God. 
First,  that  his  ffoodness  be  revealed*  For,  should  this  not  be  the 
case,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  object  of  most  men*8  affections 
would  be  a  mere  creature  of  their  own  imagination. 

*  Secondly,  that,  should  the  Deity  make  any  revelation  of  himself, 
it  must  be  such  as  to  shew  that  his  character  is  totally  different  from 
the  corrupt  character  of  man.  For,  should  this  not  be  the  cose,  he 
never  could  be  an  object  of  love.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  man  makes  no  such  impression  on  the  brute  creation,  duch 
difference,  therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

*  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  absolutely  feared  lest  the  Deity  should  be 
angry  with  man  on  account  of  his  numerous  defects  and  sins.  And 
as  long  as  there  is  a  fear  of  the  wrath  of  God,  and  a  want  of  assu¬ 
rance  os  to  the  safety  of  one’s  own  state,  how  sublime  soever  the 
system  itself  may  appear,  it  is  certain  there  can  be  nothing  in  it  like 
love. 

*  Now,  as  no  one  of  these  conditions  makes  any  part  of  the  system 
of  the  Mystics,  how  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  be  in 
possession  of  a  real  love  to  God  ?  For  without  this,  there  can  be  no 
union  with  him  either  mediate  or  immediate.  The  wonder  is,  bow 
persons,  by  no  means  defective  in  intellectual  attainments,  could  have 
satished  themselves  with  such  a  religion  as  this,  unless  indeed  they 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  tind  a  better.  But,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  better,  we  now  proceed  briefly  to 
point  out  what  tliat  is. 

*  In  the  brst  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  material  substances, 
union  may  be  brought  about  in  two  ways.  The  first  is,  that  union 
whicl)  takes  place  l>etween  the  parts  of  any  simple  substance  ;  which, 
however,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  subject 
under  consideration :  because,  in  the  parts  of  any  simple  substance, 
increase  or  multiplication 'can  have  no  place  ;  if  then  the  comparison 
would  hold  good,  it  would  go  to  prove,  that  created  beings  would 
also  be  incaf^le  of  multiplication  or  increase,  so  that  the  commands 
of  the  Deity  himself  would  become  non-entities.  The  other  mode  of 
union  is  that  by  whicli  bodies  may  be  united  by  means  of  one  spirit 
pervading  tlie  whole :  the  property  of  which  is  to  make  all  tlie  parts, 
however  diversified,  meuilMrs  of  the  same,  and  such  as  to  be  the 
means  of  proiuoiiug  the  growth  and  maturity  of  eacli  other,  through 
the  several  stages  of  their  commoo  existence.  By  this  union  will 
every  member  be  fitted  and  enabled  to  perform  the  several  functions 
pro(>cr  for  its  situation.  This  last  cose  sectus  to  be  the  roost  agree- 
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nhle  to  reason :  for,  according  to  the  rocainre  of  this  iinilinf  medium 
os  afforded  to  individualis  will  the  acquirementt  of  ench  one  oe ;  eoch 
too  will  be  their  several  advances  towards  perfection;  and  soothe 
exercise  of  brotherly  love,  or  self-abasement.  In  such  a  case  abo, 
will  the  attempt  to  annihilate  the  senses  by  abstraction,  to  as  to  be¬ 
come  incapable  of  either  pleasure  or  pain,  love  or  hatred  (whi^  are 
mere  words  without  meaning),  become  unoeocssary.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  sympathize  with  those  who  suffer,  to  receive  pleasure  fitrai 
contemplating  that  of  others,  to  have  an  aversion  to  that  which  Is 
generally  injurious,  and  to  love  that  which  will  Impart  universal  hap- 
pitoess,  will  now  b^me  the  general  law  of  action.  And,  in  addition 
to  this,  an  uninterrupted  peace  and  confidence,  which  is  but  the  De« 
cessary  precursor  of  happiness,  will  pervade  every  class.  Besides,  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a  state  will  not  so  much  depend  upon  thfriexertlons 
of  self,  as  to  superinduce  any  thing  like  doubt  as  to  its  continuance ; 
but  will  be  stamped  with  the  character  of  assurance,  which,  like  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit,  is  never  exerted  in  vain :  and  which,  from  the 
love  which  he  sneds  abroad  upon  those  who  are  thus  united  to  him, 
will  suffer  none  finally  to  perisn.  ^ 

*  Now  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  declared  in  the  Gospel,  by 
Uie  same  Spirit,  and  with  reference  to  every  man.  Accord!^  to  tlie 
Gospel,  therefore,  union  is  obtained  with  God  when  the  ^irit  of 
Goa  dwells  in  man.  And  that  this  might  take  place,  it  is  necessary 
that  God  be  a  Spirit :  and,  for  any  one  to  have  the  Spirit,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  the  Spirit  be  reveal^ ;  just  os  the  Holy  ScnpCurcs  de« 
dare,  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  he  has  been  revealed.  If  it  be 
said,  that  these  expressions  have  been  employed  in  order  to  meet  the 
weakness  and  imperfections  of  our  facidties,  we  answer ;  If  it  bad 
been  possible  to  devise  a  more  accurate  mode  of  communicating  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  man,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  this  has  not 
been  r^rted  to?*  pp.  146—149. 

We  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mode  of  il¬ 
lustration  employed  by  Mr.  Marty n  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
citation,  nothing  can  more  remote  from  the  m^ticiam  and 
jargon  of  Jami  and  the  Sooffees.  The  Padre’s  fofmble  reason¬ 
ing  on  the  practical  point  of  love  to  Ood,  is  wholly  passed 
over  by  the  Moollah,  who  shews  his  tact,  rather  than  his  sin¬ 
cerity  and  fairness,  in  seizing  only  upon  such  positions  or  ex¬ 
pressions  as  may  afford  scope  for  metaphysical  jangling.  Not 
unfrequently  he  contradicts  himself.  For  instance,  he  asserts 
in  one  place,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which 
represents  one  as  suffering  for  others,  is  ^  not  only  contrary  to 
‘  the  decisions  of  right  reason,  but,  if  allowed,  wonld  be 
*  the  means  of  producing  the  greatest  evils.*  '  For,*  he  says, 
'  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  that  which  is  manifestly  uiyust  Co 
'  the  appointment  of  the  Deity,  is  pore  infidelity.*  Yet,  in 
another  part  of  his  Reply,  we  meet  with  the  following,  curious 
passages. 
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*  Other  commentatort  uj,  that  burden  here«*  (alludinff  to  a  dts« 
puled  paaaage  iu  the  Korao,)  *  meaoi  the  ains  of  the  neo^i  which 
the  Prophet,  as  bein^  tenl  in  mer(^  to  mankind,  Mired  of  the 
Almighty,  might  be  laid  upon  himaelf.  But  God,  more  willing  to 
impose  a  kindnett,  said,  **  Since  thou  art  become  the  bearer  of*  thy 
people’s  tint,  1  hare  takm  that  burden  from  off*  thee ;  that  it,  I  liere 
foigiren  thee  the  tint  of  thy  people.’’ 

<  It  has  also  been  related  by  Omar  Ibn  Adhina,  that  he  asked  Abi 
Abd  Allah  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  question,  who  answered, 
**  He  had  no  sin,  nor  Uie  least  intention  to  sin ;  but  God  laid  upom 
Idm  ike  Jtju  the  /oUaaers  of  AU^  aad  then  pardoned  them.”  * 

pp« 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  history  of  his  own 
country  might  have  supplied  the  learned  Moollah  with  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  voluntary  substitution  of  a  father  in  place 
of  his  son  who  was  condemned  to  death,  had  been  actually 
allowed  to  take  etlect :  whatever  mercy  might  have  dictated  in 
such  a  case,  so  far  from  its  being- deemed  unjust,  the  law  was 
satisfied. 

Another  reason  adduced  for  rejecting  the  statement  of  the 
Padre,  is  very  remarkable. 

*  In  the  second  place,  as  the  life  of  Clirist  is  here  made  the  sole 
means  by  which  salvation  is  to  be  obtained,  and  as  he  in  tahase  per-- 
son  this  is  rested^  is  necessarify  of  greater  dignity  than  the  ben^  thus 
to  be  conferred^  tliis  sentiment  is  also  that  of  an  infideL’ 

That  is,  as  Professor  Lee  understands  the  Moollah  to  mean, 
this  oouaiileration  would  elevate  the  character  of  Christ  above 
that  of  the  greatest  saints  or  prophets,. — would  imply  hia 
divinity.  A  just  conclusion.  It  is  this  samie  *  iniider  seoli- 
luent,  as  the  benighted  Moollah  stigmatises  it,  which  SCi 
Paul,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vindw 
cates  from  Jewish  cavils. 

We  had  marked  several  other  curious  passages  for  citation ; 
but  our  readers  have  probably  seen  enough  to  satisfy  them  as 
to  the  general  character  of  this  memort^le  controversy.  The 
present  volume  contains,  besides  a  translation  of  Mr.  Marty n’s 
three  Tracis  in  answer  to  Mirza  Ibrahim,  the  Mina’^  Tract, 
and  the  Rejoinder  of  MahommeU  Ruza,— a  preface,  giving  an 
account  of  Xavier's  Persian  Treatise  on  the  Christian  Reli¬ 
gion,  ajMi  some  other  controversial  works ;  and  the  whole  is 
closed  with  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  general  question  by. 
the  learned  Translator.  This  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work.  Professor  Lee,  in  resuming  the 
question,  takes  quite  a  diifereut  line  of  argument.  In  the 
first  chapter,  it  is  nU  object  to  shew,  that  the  principles  adopt- 
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pd  by  iht  Mohammedans,  as  the  basts  of  argument,  ai%  false, 
and  not  at  all  adapted  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  question :  ha 
then  proposes  other  principles  by  which  the  inquirer  ought  to 
be  guided,  and  whicn  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  oegree 
of  probability  to  which  any  account  resting  upon  testimony  is 
entitled.  Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  his  argument,  the 
Professor  enters  upon  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Scriptures,  as  we 
now  have  them,  are,  or  are  not,  mainly  the  same  that  thc^  origi¬ 
nally  were ;  that  is,  whether  any  sucn  wilful  corruption  has  ever 
taken  place  in  their  contents,  as  would  affect  any  article  of 
historical  belief,  or  any  point  of  doctrine,  so  as  to  /ender  it 
doubtful  whether  we  may  now  appeal  with  confidence  to  their 
declarations*  The  Mohammedans  alle^  that  they  have  been 
altered  and  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  Our  Author  examines 
this  assertion,  first,  in  reference  to  the  era  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  secondly,  that  of  our  Lord*s  ministry  ;  and  thirdly, 
that  in  which  Mohammed  made  his  claim  to  prophecy }  a^ 
he  proves,  that  at  neither  period  was  it  poMible  that  any 
general  corruption  could  taae  place.  After  disposing  of  the 
question,  so  tar  as  it  lies  between  us  and  the  hioslemt,  Prof. 
Lee  examines  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and  other  Chris* 
tian  critics  with  re^rd  to  a  supp6sed  corruption  of  the  He¬ 
brew  text ;  and  he  shews  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  the 
allegation  which  charges  the  Jews  with  wilful  alterations  of 
the  text. 

*  After  the  laborious  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and  Ds  Rossi  of 
all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  any  note  to  which  they  had' access— of  the 
several  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible— the  citations  found  in  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  the  Commentaries,  and  other  writings  of  the  Jews,  it  appeared, 
that  very  fsw  various  readings^  of  any  importance  existed ;  and  that 
those  which  did,  a£Bected  no  point  of  define,  prediction,  or  historical 
fact  whatsoever.  The  far  giVater  number  consisted  in  the  addidoo  or 
omission  of  the  letters  M,  %  or  \  which  sekUmi  affiect  the  sense ;  and 
never  on  any  important  point.  Some  arose  from  the  Scribes  having 
mistaken  one  letter  for  another,  similar  either  in  form  or  sound  l^t 
in  no  instance  has  it  app^ured,  that  even  these  variations  cao  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  a  vicious  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  ccmylsts.  The  whole 
may  be  satUfactorily  accounted  for,  on  the  consideratioD  of  huana 
infirmity,  from  which  nothing,  with  which  man  has  any  thing  to  do, 
is  entirely  exempt.  Similar  varieties  ef  readings  we  know,  eaisi  Id 
the  sevet^  copies  of  the  Koran ;  yet  no  one  has  thought  of  saciising 
the  Koran,  on  ibis  account,  of  having  undergone  ai^  wiifiil  corrup¬ 
tion.* 

«  That  the  Jews  have  given  fidso  glosses  on  the  Scripture^  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  :  but,  as  they  can  lay  claim  to  no  exclusive  xnowlodge  of 
the  meaning  of  iu  context,  we  are  at  liberty  to  shew,  that  Uiose 

Stosses  are  false  whenever  we  meet  with  thorn*  The  sanio  may  bo 
one  cither  by  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Hindoo,  who  has  previouriy  fur- 
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iiished  himself  with  the  knowledge  necessary  for  such  inquiry.  But 
no  one  can  assun>c  the  position,  that  because  the  Jews  have  been  ini* 
mical  to  Christianity  or  Mobammeilanism,  they  hove  therefore  cor¬ 
rupted  the  Scriptures  ;  or,  because  they  have  given  false  glosses  on 
its  meaning,  we  may  therefore  be  excused  if  wc  neglect  to  make  out 
their  real  meaning.* 

In  the  third  chapter.  Professor  l^e  proceeds  to  inquire,  whe¬ 
ther  Revelation  ad’ords  the  criteria  by  which  any  one  laying 
claim  to  a  Divine  mission  may  be  known  ;  and,  .if  so,  whether 
Mohammed’s  character  answers  to  the  requirements  of  such 
criteria.  The  criteria  which  Professor  Lee  lays  down,  as  de- 
ducible  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  are  these  : 

*  I.  Any  one  laying  claim  to  the  office  of  a  prophet,  but  unable  to 
predict  future  events,  is  a  false  prophet.  II.  Any  one  making  a  pre¬ 
diction  which  does  not  come  to  pass,  is  a  false  prophet.  111.  Any  one 
making  a  prediction  which  comes  to  pass,  but  with  the  view  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  religion  contrary  to  that  which  liad  already  been  revealed,  is 
also  to  be  treated  as  a  deceiver.* 

Having  shewn,  by  these  criteria,  that  Mohammed  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  prophet,  our  Author  devotes  a 
concluding  chapter  to  miscellaneous  observations  on  the  real 
character  of  man,  bis  duties,  obligations,  and  end,  as  detailed 
in  the  Scriptures  ;  the  objections  of  Mohammedans  ;  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  Grace ;  the  Resurrection ;  and  some  remarks  on  tlie 
whole  controversy. 

The  volume  contains  a  mass  of  important  matter  of  a  critical 
and  miscellaneous  nature  which  we  nave  been  obliged  to  jmss 
over  in  our  analysis.  To  the  oriental  scholar  and  to  the  oriental 
missionary,  it  will  be  more  particularly  acceptable  ;  and  the 
learned  Editor  has  entitled  himself,  by  the  very  able  maniicr  in 
w  hich  he  has  discharged  his  task,  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  llic 
Christian  world  at  large. 

An.  VI.  Solitary  Hours.  By  the  Authoress  of  Ellen  Fitzarthur,  and 
the  Widow’s  Talc.  Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  236.  Price  6s.  6d.  London. 
1826. 

A  THIRD  volume  of  poems  by  an  anonymous  Writer  must 
he  allowed  to  have  strong  claims  to  our  notice.  “  Ellen 
*•  FitTarthnr”  we  know  nothing  about ;  the  title  itself  is  most 
unpromising  ;  hut  “  The  Widow’s  Tale”  we  recollect  to  have 
read  with  interest,  and  ought  to  have  told  the  public  so. 
We  are  glad  to  have  so  good  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
atn^ndt  honorable.  The  present  volume  is  composed,  like  our 
Literary  Souvenirs  and  Amulets,  of  a  pleasing  variety  of  talc 
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and  ballad,  sonnet  and  may  (  but  by  ilie  saine  Aullioi. .  *The 
greater  luiinber  of  the  pieces  have,  ^we  understand,  mppeared 
in  that  heterogeneous  olio  called  Blackwooil’s  Magaziae,  in 
which  all  sorts  of  writing,  from  poetry  and  elof|nence  down  to 
coarse  vulgarity  and  scandal,  things  holy  and  unholy,  dean 
and  unclean,  are  strangely  mingled.  A  few  unpublished 
poems  are  added  to  the  collection,  without  being  distinguished  ; 
and  we  must  therefore  run  the  hazard  of  taking  for  our  spec^i** 
mens,  poems  which  may  have  met  the  eye  of  our  readers  in 
other  pages.  We-  cannot,  however,  at  all  events,  pass  over 
tlic  following  very  beautiful  stanzas,  entitled 

‘  ABJURATION. 

*  There  was  a  time^woet  time  of  youthful  folly  I 

Fantastic  woes  1  courted,  feign’d  distress, 

Wooing  the  veiled  phantom  Melancholy 
With  passion,  born,  like  Love,  in  idleness.’* 

‘  And  like  a  lover— like  a  jealous  lover,  * 

I  hid  mine  idol  with  a  miser’s  art, 

Lest  vulgar  eyes  her  sweetness  should  discover. 

Close  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  mine  heart,  t 

‘  And  then  I ‘sought  her — oft  in  secret  sought  lier,  *  * 

From  merry  mates  withdrawn  and  mirthful  play,  ’  '  V  ' 

To  wear  away,  by  some  deep  stilly  water 

In  greenwood  haunt,  the  livelong  summer  day.  >  »  * 

*  Watching  Uic  flitting  clouds,  the  fading  flowers,  \ 

TIic  flying  rack  athwart  the  waving  grass —  '  ’ 

And  murmuring  oft — **  Alack  !  this  lile  of  ours  ! 

Such  are  its  joys — so  swiftly  doth  it  pass  !’• 

*  And  then  mine  idle  tears  ^ali,  silly  maiden!) 

Bedropt  the  liquid  grass  like  summer  rain, 

And  sighs,  as  from  a  bosom  sorrow-laden, 

Heav’d  the  light  heart,  that  knew  no  real  pain.  '  '  ‘ 

‘  And  then  I  lov’d  to  haunt  lone  burial  placet. 

To  pace  the  church-yard  earth  with  noiseless  tread  ; 

To  pore  in  new-made  graves  for  ghastly  traces—  *  * 

Brown  crumbling  bones  of  the  forgotten  dead. 

*  To  think  of  possing-belU,  of  death  and  dying— 

’Twere  good,  methought,  in  early  youth  to  uic,  ^ 

So  lov’d  !  lamented !— in  such  sweet  sleep  lying. 

The  wlutc  shroud,  all  with  flowers  and  rosemary 

*  Stuck  o’er  by  loving  hands !— But  then,  ’twould  grieve  me 

Too  sore,  forsooth  !  the  scene  my  fancy  drew— 

1  could  not  bear  the  tliouglit  to  die  and  leave  yc. 

And  I  have  lived,  dear  friends!  to  weep  for  you. 
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*  But  wc  shall  meet — but  we  shall  meet, 

Where  parting  tears  shall  never  flow  ; 

And  when  1  think  thereon,  almost 

1  long  to  go. 

*  The  Saviour  wept— the  Saviour  wept 

O’er  him  he  loved— corrupting  clay  !— 

.  But  tl)cn  he  spake  the  word,  and  Death 

Gave  up  his  prey  ! 

'  A  little  while — a  little  while. 

And  the  dark  Grave  shall  yield  its  trust ; 

Yea,  render  every  atom  up  ’i 

Of  human  dust.  '  * 

*  What  matters  then — what  matters  then. 

Who  earliest  lays  him  down  to  rest  ? — 

Nay,  •*  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ,” 

•  Is  surely  best.’ 

Such  poems  as  these  set  U8  critics  at  defiance, .and  make 
us  forget  our  craft.  The  same  may  he  said  of  *  The  Welcome 

*  Home,’  *  To  a  Dying  Infant,’  ‘  My  Garden,’  ‘  Autumn  Flow- 
'  ers,'  and  the  stanzas  entitled,  ‘  Sufficient  unto  the  Day  is  the 

*  h^vil  tliereof.’  In  all  of  these,  the  poetry  is,  as  it  should  be, 
only  the  rich  setting  of  the  sentiment,  the  subordinate,  though 
tasteful  and  spirited  accompaniment  of  the  leading  thought. 
In  such  a  volume,  there  will  be  of  course  inequalities.  The 
prose  pieces  consist  of  ‘  The  Smuggler,’  a  thrilling  tale,  which 
has  appeared  in  an  annual  publication ;  and  three  papers,  in  a 
sportive  style,  on  Childhood,  Beauty,  and  Letter-writing.  A 
few  expressions,  we  could  have  wished  removed.  ‘  The  ador^ 

*  aide  ingenuousness  of  childhood*  is  a  strange diyperhole.  But 
we  more  particularly  allude  to  a  few  exclamations  of  very 
questionable  propriety.  lJ|)ou  the  whole,  the  volume  has  both 
channed  and  interested  us,  by  the  depth  of  feeling  and  wanntli 
of  affection,  the  poetic  spirit,  and  pure  and  pious  seiitimeiit  by 
which  it  is  characterized. 

Art.  VII.  TesiitHonies  of  the  Ante*Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  By  ihc  Rev.  Edward  Burton,'  M.  A.  bvo.  pp.  470. 
Price  10t.6d.  Oxford.  182(3. 

‘  *X»UADITlON’  is  a  vague  term ;  and  it  is  for  the  interest 
^  of  Romanists  to  leave  it  in  full  possession  of  all  its  un¬ 
certainty.  Alter  its  nome  and  position, — call  it  eiHJttue, — sub¬ 
ject  it  to  the  laws  by  which  testimony  is  sifted  and  applied, — 
every  thing  that  is  fluctuating  or  doubtful  disuppeais  at  once: 
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we  nre  no  longer  perplexed  by  the  windings  of  an  artificial 
labyrinth,  but  are  journeying  on  a  plain  road,  of  which,  al¬ 
though  the  line  may  be  circuitous,  the  termination  *8  ascer¬ 
tained. 

We  admit,  however,  that  this  evidence  is  distinguished  by 
some  peculiarities  ;  and  that  its  investigation  is  not  ,to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  ert'ected  by  placing  a  deponent  in  the  witness-box,  and 
putting  his  character  and  testimony  to  the  question.  In  the 
view  we  are  now  taking  of  it,  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine 
is  simply  the  history  of  human  opinion,  and  brings,  con¬ 
sequently.  within  its  scope,  an  extensive  range  of  inquiry  into 
habits  of  thinking,  modes  of  expression,  systems  and  sects, 

•  black,  white,  and  gray,’  with  more  generals  and  particulars 
besides,  than  it  suits  cither  our  pages  or  our  patience  to  enu¬ 
merate.  Let  it,  for  instance,  be  supposed,  that  we  are  can¬ 
vassing  the  sentiments  and  authority  of  Cyprian.  With  a 
thorough-bred  serf  of  ‘  the  Church,’  the  matter  resolves  itself 
into  a  mere  reference  to  the  Calendar:  he  finds  Saint  Cyprian 
there,  and  implicit  deference  follows,  to  all  the  dogmas,  con¬ 
tradictory  or  not,  of  a  canonised  *  Father.’  A  Protestant  has 
a  somewhat  harder  task.  Having  ascertained  that  the  Ancient 
in  question  was  trustworthy  in  point  of  character  and  intention! 
he  has  next  to  investigate  the  special  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote.  It  will  then  appear  that  he  was  an  African  ; 
that  he  had  been  converted  from  heathenism  ;  and  that,  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  conversion,  he  had  distinguished  himself  us  a 
professor  of  riietoric.  Each  of  these  particulars,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  others  perhaps  still  more  important,  would  in  some 
degree  affect  his  views  and  expressions,  and  may  afford  some 
clew,  direct  or  indirect,  not  only  to  his  prejudices  and  pecu¬ 
liarities,  but  to  some  of  his  higher  qualifications.  The  fervid 
genius  of  his  country  may  account  as  well  for  general  energy 
us  for  occasional  excess.  His  rhetorical  profession  has  coin- 
luuuicated,  in  some  instances,  an  artificial  character  to  his 
writings;  and,  even  as  a  convert  from  Paganism,  his  feelings 
and  his  theological  attainments  may  be  taken  as  of  a  some¬ 
what  different  cast  from  those  of  an  individual  who  should 
have  imbibed  Christian  principles  with  his  earliest  impressions, 
and  passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  its  forms  of  association,  acquisition,  and  conviction. 
We  are  not  undertaking  to  shew  how  far  these  circuinstaueas 
did,  or  did  not,  operate  to  'modify  the  character,  opinions,  dr 
language  of  Cyprian  ;  but  that  they  would  have  some  infliience 
on  ])art  or  all  ot  these,  is  probable  in  itself,  and  might  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  ciUitioii  and  reference.  * 

To  some  of  our  readers,  these  observations  will  appear  too 
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*  And  I  bftve  lived  to  prove  what  **  fading  flowers’’^ 

Are  life’s  best  joys,  acid  all  wc  love  and  prize-— 

What  chilling  rains  succeed  the  summer  showers  ! 

What  bitter  drops  wrung  slow  from  elder  ey€^6 ! 

*  And  1  have  lived  to  feign  the  smile  of  gladness. 

When  all  within  was  cheerless,  dark,  und  cold — 

When  all  earth’s  joys  seemed  mockery  and  madness,, 

And  life  more  tedious  than  **  a  tale  twice  told.” 

*  And  now — and  now— pale,  pining  Melancholy  I  ^  . 

No  longer  veil’d  for  me  your  haggard  brow 
In  pensive  sweetness,  such  as  youthful  folly 
Fondly  conceited ;  1  abjure  ye  now  t 

*  Away !  avaunt !— No  longer  now  I  call  ye 

“  Divines!  Melancholy  I  mild,  meek  maid  !** 

No  longer  may  your  syren  spells  enthrall  roe,  ' 

A  willing  captive  in  your  baleful  shade. 

*  *•  Give  me  the  voice  of  mirth,  the  sound  of  laughter. 

The  sparkling  glance  of  pleasure*!  roving  eye 
The  past  is  past — avaunt,  thou  dark  hereafter  I—  ^ 

Come,  eat  and  drink— to«morrow  we  roust  die  1” 

*  So  in  his  desperate  mood  the  fool  hath  spoken ; 

The  fool,  whose  heart  hath  said,  **  There  is  no  God.”' 

But  for  the  stricken  soul — the  spirit  broken# ,  ,j< 

There’s  balm  in  Gilead  still. — The  very  rod, 

*  If  we  but  kiss  it  as  the  stroke  dcscendeth, 

Distillcth  oil  t’allay  the  indicted  smart ; 

And  **  Peace  that  passeth  understanding’*  blendeth 
With  the  deep  sighing  of  the  contrite  heart. 

*  Mine  be  that  holy,  humble  tribulation — 

No  longer  **  feign’d  distress,  fantastic  woe 
I  know  my  griefs— but  then  my  consulatioo, 

My  trust,  and  my  iininortal  hopes  l«know«*  < ' 

'  The  Broken  Bridge/  the  first  piece  in  the  volume,  is  a  lyri¬ 
cal  ballad  that  might  pass  for  one  of  Wordsworth’s  best.  It 
opens  with  a  beautiful  picture. 

*  It  was  a  lovely  autumn  morn. 

So  indutinctly  bright. 

So  many*hued,  to  misty,  clear. 

So  blent  the  glittering  atmosphere,  ^ 

A  web  of  opal  light ! 

*  The  morning  mist,  from  the  hill  top. 

Smil’d  off— a  silvery  flake— 

But  still  in  the  under  vale  it  Jay, 

Where  the  trees  peer'd  out  like  islands  grey# 

Seen  dimly,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

On  a  wavelets  pearly  lake. 
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« And 


^nd  a^ni  when  wn  reach’d  iha  woody  rm  1  tin  A 
Thai  lk>ldre  Church  doth  crowo  I*  I »  »Ti I  A 


The  filmy  shroud  was  wafted  by^ 
And  rejoicing  in  his  victoir* 

The  daazling^SuD  look’d  down.’ 


The  incident  related  (for  the  wliole  poem  is  too  long  for  in¬ 
sertion)  is  extremely  touching  and  natural. — The  following 
stanzas,  we  think  we  have  seen  before :  if  not,  we  must  have 
dreamed  of  them. 

•  IT  IS*  NOT  DEATH. 

*  It  is  not  Death— 4t  is  not  Death, 

From  which  1  shrink  with  coward  fear; 

It  is,  that  1  must  leave  behind 

,  .  All  I  love  here. 

*  It  is  not  Wealth— it  is  not  Wealth,  • 

That  I  am  loath  to  leave  behind ; 

Small  store  to  me  (yet  all  I  crave) 

Hath  fate  assign’d. 

.  *  It  is  not  Fame— it  is  not  Faroe, 

From  which  it  will  be  pain  to  part ; 

Obscure  my  lot, — but  mine  was  still 

An  humble  heart. 

I 

<  It  is  not  Health— it  ts  not  Health,  ^  ^ 

.That  makes  me  fain  to  linger  here;  ?  . 

For  1  have  Jaoguish’d  on  in  pain  ^ 

This  many  a  year.  >  •  . 

*  It  is  not  Hope— it  is  not  Hope,  • 

From  which  1  cannot  turn  away;  a,  I 
Oh,  earthly  Hope  hath  cheated  me  ,  i  1-^. 

This  many  a  day. 

>'  ■  *.  »ri  1  * 

’  But  there  arc  Friends— but  there  are  Friends,^,  , 

To  whom  I  could  not  say,  Farewell  1”  :  ^ 

Without  a  pang  more  hard  to  bear  ' 

Than  tongue  can  tell. 


«  But  there’s  a  thought— but  there’s  a  thought, 
Will  arm  roe  with  that  pang  to  cope 
Thank  God !  we  shall  not  part  with  those 

Who  have  no  hope. 

•  And  some  are  gone— and  some  are  gone,— 
Methinks  they  chide  my  long  delays— it  j 
With  whom,  it  seem’d,  mv  very  life 

Went  half  away. 
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*  But  we  shall  meet — but  we  shall  meet, 

Where  parting  tears  shall  never  flow  ; 

And  when  1  think  thereon,  almost 

1  long  to  go. 

‘  The  Saviour  wept— the  Saviour  wept 
O’er  him  he  loved— corrupting  clay  !— 

But  tlicu  he  spake  the  word,  and  l>eath 

Gave  up  his  prey  ! 

'  A  little  while — a  little  while. 

And  the  dark  Grave  shall  yield  its  trust ; 

Yea,  render  every  atom  up  * ’1 

Of  human  dust. 

‘  What  matters  then — what  matters  then, 

W'ho  earliest  lays  him  down  to  rest  ? — 

Nay,  “  to  depart,  and  he  with  Christ,** 

•  Is  surely  best.* 

Such  poems  as  these  set  U8  critics  at  dehnnee, .and  make 
us  forget  our  craft.  The  same  luav  he  said  of  ‘  The  Welcome 

*  Home,’  *  To  a  Dying  Infant,*  ‘  My  Garden,’  ‘  Autumn  Flow- 
'  ers,'  and  the  stanzas  entitled,  ‘  SufHcient  unto  the  Day  is  the 

*  lilvil  thereof.’  In  all  of  these,  the  poetry  is,  as  it  should  l>e, 
only  tlte  rich  setting  of  the  sentiment,  the  subordinate,  though 
tasteful  and  spirited  accompaniment  of  the  lending  thought. 
Ill  sucli  a  volume,  there  will  be  of  course  inequalities.  The 
nrose  pieces  consist  of  ‘  The  Smuggler,’  a  thrilling  tale,  which 
lias  appeared  in  an  antinui  publication ;  and  three  papers,  in  a 
sportive  style,  on  Cliildhood,  Beauty,  and  Letter-writing.  A 
few  expressions,  we  could  have  wislied  removed.  *  The  ador* 

*  able  ingenuousness  of  childhood*  is  a  straagediyperhole.  But 
we  more  particularly  allude  to  a  few.  exclumalioiis  of  very 
(juestioiiable  propriety.  Upon  the  whole,  the  volume  has  both 
charmed  and  interested  us,  by  the  depth  of  feeling  and  warmtli 
of  atfectioii,  the  poetic  spirit,  and  pure  and  pious  seutimeut  by 
which  it  is  cliuruclerized. 


Art.  VII.  TesiitHomUs  of  the  Ante*Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  M.  A.  8vu.  pp.  470. 
Price  lOt.  6d.  Oxtord,  1820. 

‘  ^^UADITION*  is  a  vague  term;  and  it  is  for  the  interest 
^  of  Uomaiiists  to  leave  it  in  full  possession  of  all  its  un¬ 
certainly.  Alter  its  name  and  position, — call  it  evidtfue, — sub¬ 
ject  it  to  the  laws  by  which  testimony  is  sifted  and  applied, — 
every  thing  that  is  fluctuating  or  doubtful  disuppeais  at  once: 
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we  nre  no  longer  perplexed  by  the  windings  of  an  artihcial 
labyrinth,  but  are  journeying  on  a  plain  road,  of  which,  aU 
though  the  line  may  be  circuitous,  the  termination  is  ascer¬ 
tained. 

We  admit,  however,  that  this  evidence  is  distinguished  by 
some  peculiarities  ;  and  that  its  investigation  is  not  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  effected  by  placing  a  deponent  in  the  witness-box,  and 
putting  his  character  and  testimony  to  the  uuestion.  In  the 
view  we  are  now  taking  of  it,  the  history  orChristian  doctrine 
is  simjdy  the  history  of  human  opinion,  and  brings,  con¬ 
sequently,  within  its  scope,  an  extensive  range  of  inquiry  into 
habits  of  thinking,  modes  of  expression,  systems  and  sects, 

*  black,  white,  and  gray,'  with  more  generals  and  particulars 
besides,  than  it  suits  either  our  pages  or  our  patience  to  enu¬ 
merate.  Let  it,  for  instance,  be  supposed,  that  we  are  can¬ 
vassing  the  sentiments  and  authority  of  Cyprian.  VV'ith  a 
tliorough-bred  serf  of  ‘  the  Church,'  the  matter  resolves  itself 
inU)  a  mere  reference  to  the  Calendar:  he  finds  Saint  Cyprian 
tiiere,  and  implicit  deference  follows,  to  all  the  dogmas,  con¬ 
tradictory  or  not,  of  a  canonised  ‘  Father.'  A  Protestant  has 
a  somewhat  liarder  task.  Having  ascertained  that  the  Ancient 
in  question  was  trustworthy  in  point  of  character  and  intentioni 
he  has  next  to  investigate  the  special  circumstances  under 
w  hich  he  wrote.  It  will  then  appear  that  he  was  an  African  ; 
tluU  he  had  been  converted  from  heathenism  ;  and  tliat,  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  conversion,  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
professor  of  riietoric.  Each  of  these  particulars,  to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  others  perhaps  still  more  important,  would  in  some 
degree  atfect  his  views  and  expressions,  and  may  afford  some 
clew,  direct  or  indirect,  not  only  to  his  prejudices  and  pecu¬ 
liarities,  but  to  some  of  his  higher  qualiticutions.  The  fervid 
genius  of  his  country  may  account  as  well  for  general  energy 
us  tor  occasional  excess.  His  rhetorical  profession  has  com¬ 
municated,  in  some  instances,  an  artificiQl  character  to  his 
writings;  and,  even  as  a  convert  from  Pagaiiisni,  his  feelings 
and  his  theological  attainments  may  be  taken  as  of  a  some- 
wiiat  different  cast  from  those  of  an  individual  who  should 
have  imbibed  Christian  principles  with  his  earliest  impressions, 
and  passed  through  the  regular  gradations  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  its  forms  of  association,  acquisition,  and  conviction. 
We  are  not  undertaking  to  shew  how  far  these  circuinstancep 
did,  or  did  not,  operate  to 'modify  the  character,  opinions,  or 
language  of  Cyprian  ;  but  that  they  would  have  some  induence 
on  part  or  all  ot  these,  is  probable  in  itself,  and  might  be  iilys- 
Irated  by  ciUition  and  reference. 

To  some  of  our  readers,  these  observations  will  appear  too 
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self-evident  to  require  even  the  brief  illustration  that  we  have 
given  them.  It  may  be  so  in  theory  ;  but,  in  a  practical  view, 
it  has  been  too  much  the  reverse.  The  maintenance  of  one 
extreme  has  chiefly  assisted  in  holding  up  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  and  degrading  system  of  superstition  that  ever  en¬ 
slaved  the  human  mind ;  while  an  undue  tendency  to  the  other, 
has  induced  an  injurious  depreciation  of  a  most  valuable  de¬ 
scription  of  evidence  and  elucidation,  connected  with  tlie 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  lostituU. 
UarlR^ruc,  in  his  Morale  da  Fires — and  Dailie  himself  U  nol 
free  from  a  similar  imputation — has  erred  in  this  respects  he 
has  undervalued  a  class  of  writings  which  tend  to  throw  lights 
in  various  ways,  on  the  most  interesting  points  ;  and  witlKHit 
which,  we  should  labour  under  formidable  difficulties  in  some 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  ecclesiastical  research. 
Individually,  it  is  possible  that  a  writer  may  supply  but  little 
that  is  substantial  ;  but,  taken  as  a  part  of  a  grand  series  of 
evidence,  his  ver^  phraseology  may  become  important.  Aa 
dogmatists,  tiie  batiiers  may  weigh  but  lightly;  but,  as  wit- 
ne^es,  they  furnish  a  mass  of  collective  and  consecutive  testi¬ 
mony  that  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  that  will  be  more  highly 
estimated  in  proportion  as  it  is  diligently  and  deeply  explored# 
As  on  example  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  coa- 
necUve  and  referential  method  of  inquiry,  we  shall  cite  two 
or  iliree  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Burton,  ol  whose  book  it  is  one 
of  the  many  excellencies,  that  it  presents  an  unbroken  chain  of 
testimony,  during  the  period  when  testimony  was  most  im¬ 
portant;  each  successive  deposition  adding  strength  and 
supplying  illustration  to  antecedent  evidence.  The  passage 
which  furnishes  the  text  to  the  following  citation,  is  fronr 
Clciueus  lluinanuH. 

•  The  following  passage  may  remind  us  of  St.  PauKa  words  in  Phil, 

it.  6,  7.  ••  For  Christ  belongs  to  the  humbic-roindetl,  who  do  not  exok 
thenvselves  over  his  flock.  Our  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  the  sceptre  of 
the  majesty  of  Ciod,  did  not  come  in  the  pomp  of  splendour  or  of 
pride,  although  he  might  have  done  so,  hut  humble,**  &c.  This 
passage  strougly  conflrms  the  usual  interpreUtion  of  Phil.  ii.  7-,  that 
the  hnt  humiliation  of  Christ  consisted  id  his  divesting  himself  of 
his  divine  nature,  and  assuming  the  human.  Clement  expressly  sayst 
that  Christ  might  have  come  in  pomp  and  splendour,  which  power  joe 
could  not  have  had,  if  he  w'ere  a  mere  man,  and  had  no  existenoe 
prior  to  hit  human  birth.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  Clement  would 
nave  called  a  mere  man,  the  sceptre  of  the  majesty  of  God.  ^ 

*  The  passage  may  remind  us  of  similar  expressions  in  the  Fathers  t 
e.  g.  Justin  Martyr :  **  God  sent  him  to  them  :  and  was  it,  as  we  might* 
supfHMC  of  a  man  in  rt^l  power,  to  awe  and  to  confound  f  by  no  means : 
but  iu  gcDtieoess  and  meekucss,**  Ireuccus;  **  For  lie  might  have 
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coroe  to  08  in  his  oivo  incoiroptible  glory*  but  we  cookl  not  have  home 
the  greatness  of  Ins  glory  :**  which  words  may  remind  us  of  the  paiset^ 
already  quoted  from  Barnabas,  and  of  a  still  stronger  passage  m 
Origen:  **  Who  (the  Word)  being  In  the  beginning  with  God— -be¬ 
came  flesh,  that  he  might  be  comprehended  1^*  those  who  were  not 
able  to  look  at  him,  in  that  he  was  the  Word,  and  was  with  God,  and 
was  God/*  And  in  another  place,  **  Coming  down  at  once  to'thAt 
which  was  not  able  to  look  at  the  dazslinc  brightness  of  his  divinity, 
he  became  in  a  manner  flesh.**  Tertullian  says,  **  God  could  not 
have  entered  into  conversation  with  men,  unless  be  had  assumed 
human  feelings  and  affections,  by  which  he  could  temper  the  greatntts 
of  his  majesty,  tliat  would  have  been  intolerable  to  human  weakness^ 
with  a  humility  which  might  be  unwortliy  of  Him,  but  necessary  fiat 
man.**  See  ,  also  Aroobius,  No.  S44.  It  will,  perht^,  be  thought, 
that  these  later  writers  did  not  carry  the  doctrine  of  Christ*!  divinity 
at  all  higher  than  it  was  maintained  by  Barnabas  and  Clement  in  the 
first  century.* 

’  The  advantages  afforded  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the 
facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  originally  recorded,  are 
obvious  and  decided.  They  have  come  down  to  us,  not  in  one 
simple  declaratory  document,  promulgated  by  authority,  and 
consigned  to  future  ages  by  the  care  of  selected  individuals, 
but  in  the  statements  and  elucidations  of  those  who  heard  and 
saw ;  men  whose  integrity  is  placed  above  all  suspicion  by  the 
ancrifices  they  made  to  their  convictions,  and  whose  compe* 
tency  to  their  task  is  attested  by  the  completeness  and  aim* 
plieity  of  its  execution.  Christianity  takes  its  stand,  through¬ 
out,  on  the  appeal  to  testimony.  It  submitted  its  very  clai^ 
to  I  ^Divine  authority  to  the  inspection  of  eye-witnesses.  The 
mireclea,  the  **  excellent  glory,**  the  superhuman  endurance, 
and  the  manifest  ascension  of  the  Lord,  are  illustrations  of  thki 
marked  and  distinguishing  feature  of  our  religion.  Nor  has 
the  challenge  to  investigation  ever  been  withdrawn.  The  MOie 
gracious  condescension  that  said  to  the  unbelieving  disciple, 
liekoid  my  hands,  still  offers  to  the  doubting  and  incredulous, 
the  moat  ample  means  of  satisfying  their  doubts,  and  convinciug 
their  unbelief. 

Evidence  to  fact  is,  of  course,  limited  to  actual  by-standers; 
but  very  important  illustrations  of  evidence  may  be  obtained 
from  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors  ;  and  it  is  in  thiff 
point  of  view  that  we  are  chiefly  inclined  to  regard  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Respecting  the  occurrences  and  opinions 
of  their  own  times,  and  their  derivation  from  dates  immediately 
preceding,  they  may  be  direct  evidence;  but,  beyond  this^iheir 
testimony,  how  important  aoever,  can  be  considered  only  as  sub¬ 
sidiary.  We  learn,  so  far  as  their  statements  extend,  from  the 
earlier  Fathers,  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  Apostolic 
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•gw  \  and  from  their  Hucces^om  we  obtain,  what  is  searcely 
lew  valuable,  the  history  of  opinion,  its  changes  and  gradual 
oorruptions,  the  deterioration  of  discipline,  with  the  slow  but 
sure  progress  of  secularization  in  the  Church.  This  affords 
illustration  of  a  kind  which,  though  it  must,  when  compared 
with  primary  evidence,  be  considered  as  inferior  and  indirect, 
it  yet  highly  important  and  efficient.  The  very  progress  of  error 
girea  attestation  to  the  existence  of  .original  trnth,  while  the  mu¬ 
tilations  and  defacements  of  prejudice  may  afford  indications  of 
the  shape  and  lineaments  under  which  that  truth  at  first  ap¬ 
peared.  '  Clement  of  Rome,  and  Ignatius,  for  instance,  were 
Contemporaries  of  the  apostles  ;  and,  unless  cause  be  shewn  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  them,  so  far  as  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  remaining  writings  may  allow,  clear 
and  direct  testimony  to  apostolic  doctrine. 

*  Clement  and  Ignatius,  if  they  found  things  hard  to  be  underst^/ 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  could  refer  for  a  solution  of  the  difli- 
culty,  either  to  the  writers  themselves,  or  to  other  apostles  who  had 
known  them  familiarly,  and  who  had  laboured  together  with  them. 
There  are  some  points  of  doctrine,  of  which  it  seems  itnpossible  to 
conceive  that  Clement  and  Ignatius  could  be  ignorant.  To  suppose 
that  they  did  not  know  whether  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  John,  believed 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  essentially  Coil,  or  a  mere  mortal  man,  seems  as 
iroprpbal)le,  nay,  1  would  say,  as  impossible,  as  to  suppose  that  they 
dia  not  know,  whether  these  apostles  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
been  actually  nailed  to  the  cross.  If  Clement  and  Ignatius  did  know 
what  was  the  belief  of  the  apostles  concerning  the  divinity  or  hu¬ 
manity  of  Jesus,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  they  held  Uie  same  belief 
themselves ;  and  though  the  writings  which  they  have  lefl  are  ex¬ 
tremely  few,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  some  traces  of  their  belief  upon 
this  subject  would  appear  in  their  own  works :  at  all  events,  it  bccomn 
very  important  that  tneir  writings  should  be  examined,  that  we  may 
see  whether  such  traces  exist  or  no. 

*  If  we  csrry  the  same  train  of  reasoning  into  the  second  century, 
we  shall  find  a  similar  improbability,  that  JuStin  or  Irensos,  yrho  bod 
•een  and  heard  the  contemporaries  of  the  apostles,  should  not  know 
fbr  certain  what  was  the  apostolical  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christ.  It  may  be  said,  that  ihe  further  we  advance  from  the  original 
source,  the  greater  chance  there  is  of  our  meeting  with  accidental 
errors  and  intentional  corruptions.  But  this  remark,  though  oficn 
made,  requires  some  restriction  and  qualification.  That  a  greater 
number  of  persons  should  be  followers  of  an  error  which  had  already 
existed,  and  that  heresies  themselves  should  increase,  was  likely  to 
happen  as  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  extended:  but  the  very  in- 
cyeasc  of  Christianity  made  it  more  and  more  difficult  that  aH  Chris¬ 
tiana  should  unite  in  corrupting  their  common  faith.* 

In  nil  controversies  whatsoever,  it  is  desirable  to  narrow  the 
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question  as  much  as  may  be  piucticable,  without  afiecting  the 
essential  character  of  the  subject  under  discussion;  and  it 
fortunately  happens  that,  in  the  extensive  and  diversified  dis» 
pute  between  the  Socinians  and  the  Orthodox,  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  testimony  is  concerned,  the  debate  may  be  taken  on 
one  grand  point — What  was  the  creed  of  the  Church,  during 
the  first  three  centuries  of  its  history,  with  reference  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  That  the  Council  of  Nice,  held  in  A.D.  325, 
affirmed  that  cardinal  doctrine  in  its  most  decided  form,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  parties  ;  and  the  point  to  be  determined  involycs 
only  the  sentiments  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.  Respecting 
these,  the  most  contradictory  assertions  have  been  made. 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  in  his  Apology,  intrepidly  asserts,  timt 
All  Christian  people,  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  after 

*  Christ,  till  the  council  of  Nice,  were  generally  Unitarians, 

*  what  is  now  called  either  Arian  or  Socinian.'  Gilbert  Clerke, 
in  his  Ante-Nicaenismus,  affirms,  that  it  has  been  made  evident 

*  from  undoubted  testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  opinion 

*  of  the  Ante-Nicene  doctors  was  either  thoroughly  Arian,  or 

*  very  near  being  so,  unquestionably  nearer  to  the  error  where • 
'  into  Arius  had  fallen,  than  to  the  fancies  of  the  schoolmen, 
'  or,  which  is  all  one,  to  the  decretory  articles  of  our  modern 

*  Homoousians.*  And  Mr.  Belsham  follows  in  the  same  course, 
by  maintaining,  that  *  the  great  body  of  primitive  Christians, 

*  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  for  the  two  first  centuries  and  wp- 

*  wards,  were  Unitarians  and  believers  in  the  simple  humsiiHy 

*  of  Jesus  Christ.’  Of  all  these  rash  and  unauthorized  exposi¬ 
tions,  the  writings  of  Bishop  Bull  furnish  a  complete  and  un¬ 
answerable  refutation ;  and  to  those  who  have  sufficient  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  language  in  which  he  addressed  his  readers,  his 
works  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  application  elsewhere. 
But,  for  general  inquirers,  and  even  for  students  who,  from  in¬ 
adequate  leisure  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  encounter  the 
close  examination  of  his  invaluable  folio,  something  more  accee- 
stble  and  convenient  was  desirable.  This  deficiency  was  par¬ 
tially  supplied  by  the  very  creditable  Inquiry  into  the  Belief 
**  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries,  respecting  the 
•*  one  Godhead  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,”  by 
liam  Burgh,  published  in  1778.  There  was  quite  enough  in 
this  intpresting  volume  to  put  to  shame  Mr.  Lindsey’s  peremp¬ 
tory  assertion,  in  refutation  of  which  it  was  compiled  ;  but  it 
was  neither  complete  nor  accurate  enough  for  a  permanent  and 
satisfiictory  record.  He  is  honourable  mentioned,  and  fairly 
characterised  by  Mr.  Burton. 

*  It  was  the  object  of  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Durgb),  to  present  a 
VoL.  XXVIII.  2  G 
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•erlet  of  tettlmoniet  from  tho  Ante^Nicene  Fathers,  arranpui  in 
chronological  order;  and,  when  we  consider  that  he  was  a  jajmaa 
wfio  had  not  long  directed  his  studies  to  that  line  of  reading,  we 
must  agree  that  the  praise  which  was  bestowed  upon  his  book,  was 
not  unmerited.  But  he  has  certainly  not  noticed  all  the  passages 
which  might  be  adduced  ;  and  from  not  having  used  the  best  editions, 
he  has  sometimes  made  assertions  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
original  passage.’ 

That  which  Mr.  Burgh  had  imperfectly  executed,  has  been 
fully  and  moat  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  Mr.  Burton, 
whose  admirable  volume  comprises  both  a  triumphant  Terntao 
tkm  of  all  the  hazarded  statements,  specimens  of  which  we 
have  just  cited,  and  a  spirited  sketch  of  ecclesiastical  iitera* 
tore  within  the  limits  to  which  it  is  confined^  The  book  la 
weH-written,  and  the  incidental  criticisms  and  dissertations  are 
judtciotisly  introduced  and  worked  out  with  much  ability.  The 
translations  are  clear,  and,  in  all  the  instances  where  we  have 
compared  them  with  the  original,  entirely  faithfuL  We  would, 
in  short,  most  strongly  recommend  the  volume,  not  only  to 
students  in  divinity,  out  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  mo¬ 
mentous  inquiries  which  it  comprehends.* 

U  Items  unnecessary  that  we  should  enter  at  large  into  the 
statements  connected  with  the  question  here  discussed,  since 
such  a  course  would  occupy  much  space,  without,  after  all, 
superseding  the  necessity  for  more  extensive  investigations. 
We  should  find  it  an  easy  and  a  profitable  task  to  abridge  tbe 
volume  in  our  hands,  but  its  various  and  interesting  matter 
would  be  inadequately  represented  by  a  meagre  analysis,  and 
its  own  cheap  and  convenient  form  makes  such  a  process 
additionally  inexpedient.  If  we  were  to  dilate  on  any  subject 
connected  with  inis  publication,  it  would  be  on  the  advantages 
derivable,  even  to  general  readers,  from  its  perusal.  They 
might  feel  at  hrst  a  little  difRculty  in  fixing  their  attention;  but 
this,  a  small  degree  of  perseverance  would  overcome,  and 
they  would  be  richly  repaid  in  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  inspection  of  origiual  authorities,  and  their  consequent 
ability  to  frame  their  owu  results.  An  insight,  super^i^ 
certainly,  but  sufficient  for  average  purposes,  will  be  gained^ 

•  Muck  use  has  been  made  of  Dr.  Routh’s  admirable  'Rehptia 
Soerw,  a  work  which  we  mention  here  the  more  paiticulai^,  becaose, 
if  our  iafomiaiion  be  correct,  it  it  likely  to  become  of  diTOult  acqur- 
■itioo.  The  sale  hat  been,  we  believe,  somewhat  heavy,  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  suk^ect  might  have  been  anticipated ;  but  some  peculiar 
circumstances  connecled  with  tbe  warehouse  mauagement,  have,  we 
onderaUnd,  materially  diminiahod  the  number  of  copies. 
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into  what  may  be  called,  the  early  literature  of  (^hriatianity^ 
independently  of  the  complete  body  of  illustration  which  la 
supplied  on  the  main  object  of  investigation.  The  occasional 
discussions  are  ably  conducted,  and  tend  to  throw  light  on 
portions  of  Scripture,  of  which  the  import  and  application 
have  been  disputed.  To  exemplify  the  fair  and  satis&otory 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Burton  manages  his  elucidatory  coot* 
ments,  we  shall  cite  a  part  of  his  examination  of  the  teati* 
mony  of  Clemens  Alexaudrinus,  A.  D.  194*  The  paaaege 
illustrated  is  from  the  Stromata  1,  Vil.  c.  10. 

VCleineor,  having  described  the  progresa  of  a  Christian,  from  Aikll 
tp  knowledge,  and  Trom  knowledge  to  charity,  by  which  he  meene  the 
practical  exercise  of  all  Christian  graces,  uuotes  a  pamge  frem  the 
124th  Psalm  to  support  bis  ohservatioo.  The  quotation  differs  freoa 
the  Hebrew,  but  agrees  with  the  Septuagiot  version.  **  fVko  tkaU 
ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord^  or  x»ho  ihall  stand  in  his  holjf  place  f 
He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ;  toho  hath  not  liflea  up  Uc 
soul  unto  vanity^  nor  sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbour.  He  shall  receive 
blessing  from  the  Lord^  and  mercy  from  God  his  Saviour,  This  is  the 
generation  cf  them  that  seek  the  Lonip  that  seek  the  face  of  the  God  qf 
Jacob,**  ver.  S— ^  Upon  which  words,  Clement  makes  the  followmg 
observations.  **  The  prophet  has  given  a  brief  description  of  the  mail 
of  knowledge.  David  Ims  shewn  to  us  cursorily,  as  it  appears,  that 
the  Saviour  is  God,  calling  him  the  face  of  the  (h)d  of  who  has 

given  us  glad  tidings  and  instructions  concerning  the  Spirit :  where* 
fore,  also,  the  apostle  has  called  the  Son  the  express  image  qf  his 
Father* s  glory ^  who  hath  taught  us  the  truth  concerning  God,  and  wi* 
pressly  declared  that  God  the  Father  is  one  and  alone,  the  Almighty, 
tohomno  man  knoweth,  save  the  Son,  and  He  to  whom  the  Son. will  reveal 
Him,  (Matt.  xi.  27.)  He  signifies  that  God  is  one,  by  the  expression* 
them  that  seek  the  Jace  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  whom  our  Saviour  and 
God  describes  as  being  alone  good,  God  the  Father.”  ^ 

*  This  passage  becomes  more  intelligible,  when  we  remember,  that 
Clement  calls  Christ  the  face  of  the  Father,  It  was  his  opinioo,  if  k 
was  of  all  the  early  Fathers,  that  whenever  God  was  said  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  be  seen^  as  be  was  by  Jacob,  (Gen.  xxxiL  S(\)  and  by 
Moses,  (  Exod.  xxxiit.  11,)  face  to  face^  it  was  not  God  the  Father,  but 
God  the  Son,  who  appeared :  and  thus  they  called  the  Son  the  Sm  of 
the  Father,  or  that  form  under  which  ne  chose  to  reveal  hunaelf 
to  man.  Thus.... ..he  says :  ^  The  face  of  God  is  the  Word,  ^  whom 

God  is  made  manifest  and  known and  in  another  place,  **  The  Son 
u  called  the  lace  of  the  Father,  the  Word  who  took  our  flesh,  and 
revealed  that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  Father.”  Origm  alao 
has  used  the  same  expreiiien  i  upon  those  words,  Paalm  Ixxx.  7, 
**  Cause  thy  face  to  skinOf  and  we  shod  be  saved,**  he  Utfti  **  he 
here  calls  Christ  the  face  :  for  he  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  f* 
sod  upon  Paalm  cxix.  58,  which  be  trantlalas,  **  I  entreated  thy Jace 
with  mq  whole  heartf*  be  says,  ”  The  face  of  God  ia  the  expreaa  iinaga 
of  Hia  substance,  aa  1  have  ofUn  observed.” 
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•  Cletneot  therefore  concehred  David  to  have  intended  Christ,  when 
be  speaks  of  ike  face  of  ike  God  of  Jacob  ;  and»  according  to  this  in- 
terpretaiioo,  David  makes  our  Savionr  to  be  God,  as  Clement  observes : 
noa  yet  he  also  that  there  is  only  one  God,  in  proof  of  which  he 
quotes  the  declarution  of  our  Saviour  toko  is  himself  God.  Unless  we 
believe  Clement  to  have  considered  the  Son  to  be  united  in  the  God¬ 
head  with  the  Father,  the  whole  of  this  pass^e  is  uninteiligible ; 
but,  if  we  admit  the  idea  of  two  persons  in  one  Godhead,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it  is  perfectly  plain,  though  we  may  perhaps  not  think  the 
reasoning  altogether  judicious.* 

After  all,  gratifying  as  it  is  to  find  this  great  truth  sustained 
by  a  continuous  series  of  testimonies  from  the  apostolic  times, 
the  evidence  of  the  Council  of  Nice  is,  even  without  all  this, 
decisive  of  the  faith  held  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Christian 
Church.  It  might  be  inti'epid  enough  in  Daniel  Zuicker  to 
describe  the  Fathers  of  that  assembly  as  stovec  Jidei  coaditores; 
but  it  was  only  of  a  piece  with  his  derivation  of  the  Trinita¬ 
rian  heresy  from  Simon  Magus  and  the  Orphic  vereee,  through 
Justin  Martyr  and  the  Platonizing  Fathers,  to  the  universal 
Church.  Absurdities  like  these  require  no  answ^er.  The  onus 
prokaudi  lies  like  an  incubus  upon  their  authors  ;  and  before 
we  can  believe  that  the  whole  Christian  world,  at  the  simple 
dictum  of  the  Niceue  Fathers,  promptly,  silently,  and  de¬ 
finitively  changed  its  belief,  we  require  proof,  not  of  the  fact 
— Uiat  may  be  dispensed  with — but  of  the  possibility  of*  such 
an  event.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  utter  falsehood  of  the  po¬ 
sition  has  been  demonstrated  by  Bisliop  Bull,  and  by  other 
able  men,  among  whom  Mr.  Burton  may  claim  an  elevated 
place. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Pastor's  Sketch  Book ;  or,  authentic  Narratives  of 
real  Characteri.  Edited  by  George  Redford,  A.M.  Fcp.  8vo. 
pp.  999.  Price  5t.  London.  1896. 

» 

l^UlS  little  volume  has  occasioned  us  some  einbarrnsament, 
^  out  of  which  we  can  extricate  ourselves  only  by  a  brief  but 
decided  ctilicisoi.  It  does  not,  in  fact,  properly  come  within 
om  range,  ainoe  it  consists,  in  part,  of  statements  already 
given  to  llie  world  through  the  medium  of  a  highly  respectable 
periodical ;  and,  olthough  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  givjng 
them  our  unhesitating  recommendation,  it  must  interfere  \yith 
our  disposition  to  sustain  our  favourable  oplniou  by  illustrative 
extracts. 

The  sanction  of  Mr.  Redford  s  name  would  of  itself  be  an 
adequate  guarantee,  that  the  work  to  which  it  might  stand  pre- 
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fixed,  hat  ttroog  claimB  to  public  atiectioc ;  aod  be  baa  not 
inTen  it  lightly  or  inconaiderately  on  Uie  yireaent  ocoeakifi. 
This  *  Sketch-brok*  oontaina  a  aeries  of  uarrativea  fhmghtwtdi 
nnoommon  interest  and  invaluable  iastniction.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  of  a  most  impressive  cast.  VThe  living  Consti- 

*  ence  and  the  dead  Heart,*  is  a  most  terrific  exempfiftcatitm 
of  its  title.  *  The  Persecutors*  is  more  varied  in  its  charact^, 
but  not  less  awful  in  some  of  its  circumstances.  *  The  Tracts* 
consisU  of  two  gratifying  narmtives,  excellently  told.  ^  Vil^e 

*  History*  exhibits  a  delightful  view  of  tlie  miraculous  efiects 
produced  by  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday  school  in  a  ^ace 
previously  quite  destitute  of  evangelical  instruction.  There 
are  others  of  not  inferior  worth  ;  but,  for  these  and  for  details, 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself,  which  is  well  got  up  rn  all 
res))ect8.  The  poetical  mottoes  are  jodictously  seleetdd, 
and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  circumstances  which  they  rntrb- 
duce. 

Ministers  are,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  facts  and  circumstances,  hidden  from  the  wotid 
at  large,  but  important,  to  a  very  high  dr^gree,  both  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  their  bearings.  It  would  be  no  difficult  task,  and 
the  effects  might  be  most  salutary,  were  brief  statements,  from 
time  to  time,  published,  as  in  the  present  instance.  No  con¬ 
fidence  needs  be  violated  ;  no  delicacy  outraged ;  names  rmglit 
be  withheld,  while  the  truth  of  the  whole  would  be  pkiced 
beyond  suspicion  by  the  signature  of  a  respectable  Rditor. 
Discretion  would  certainly  be  requisite  ;  and  a  fair  exampfe  of 
its  exercise  is  offered  in  the  volume  before  us.  v 

.We  take  the  following  specimen  as  being  of  convemeiit 
length. 

«  THE  ANTINOMIAN. 

*  Koleidiis,  when  be  came  under  my  pastoral  charge,  thirteen  years 
ago,  was  about  five  and  thirty.  He  was  a  roan  that  conld  not  pass 
undistinguished.  His  form  was  noble  and  atliletic :  his  countejilli^ce 
manly  and  dignified.  Without  education,  he  had  acquired'  thatg;)ro- 
priety  of  expression,  which  raised  him  far  above  his  rank.  He  was, 
inde^,  only  a  degree  above  a  labourer  in  the  field ;  bat  he  was  am¬ 
bitious  of  raising  his  condition ;  and,  being  clever  in  his  lino,  bad 
every  prospect  of  comfort  for  his  family.  With  tliese  advantages^, he 
was  welcomed  into  the  church  as  an  acquisition.  His  conversa£on 
was  spiritual,  and  his  gift  in  prayer  extraordinary.  Often  have  1 
wondered  how  a  man  without  education,  could  express  himself  with 
that  grammatical  accuracy  and  general  propriety,  which  one  might 
have  expected  from  a  minister  graduaU^  at  an  university. 

*  Such  a  man,  even  in  an  humble  rank  of  life,  would  naturally 
obtain  infiuence  in  any  society  to  which  he  had  access,  and  cspeci- 
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ally  among  a  country  congregation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
attention  which  waa  paid  him  flattered  bit  Tanity,  and  fanned  the 
latent  tpark  of  ambition :  for  toon  there  appeared  in  him  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  bit  former  modetty»  and  the  indication  of  no  small  degree 
of  contciout  tuperiority.  Hit  conversation  assumed  something  of 
the  oracular  cast :  he  taw  in  the  Bible,  what  his  minister  could  not 
see ;  hts  minister  was  legal,  and  needed  instruction and  with  this 
view,  he  would  favour  him  with  visits,  after  he  had  finisbed  his  labours 
in  the  Bold.  Others  through  hit  influence  and  persuasion  caught  tho 
sanw  spirit,  and  at  length  a  formidable  Antinomran  faction  was 
raised,  whi^  effected  a  most  distressing  alienation  of  affection  and 
esteem. 

*  Things  continued  in  this  state  for  some  months,  when,  a  banli 
wiatar  occurring,  Kaleidus  was  prevented  from  following  hit  ocett* 
patkwi  t  and  even  when  work  might  be  had,  his  high  spirit  would  not 
Dfook  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  labour,  occasioned  by  the 
change  of  ticnes.  Anxiety  and  scanty  fare  predisposing  his  robust 
frame  for  disease,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  few  weeka 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  Every  attention,  however,  was  paid  to 
him  at  soon  as  he  began  to  droop :  all  differences  were  forgotten, 
and  our  only  care  was  to  preserve  him  from  death,  and  to  obtain 
some  tokens  of  a  return  to  the  principles  and  the  spirit  which  ke  had 
abandoned.  Not  so,  however,  was  tho  result ;  for  he  died  clinging 
with  tenacity  to  his  heretical  Antinoinian  notions,  and  breathing  the 
same  spirit  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency  to  the  last. 

*  It  IS  melancholy  to  tell,  that  on  his  decease  it  appeared,  that, 
tlmugb  only  a  labourer  in  the  held,  he  had  incurred  debts  amounting 
to  upwards  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Credit  to  such  an  extent  had  be 
obtained  among  the  members  of  the  congregation !  When  these 
|)ersons  found  themselves  the  dupes  of  his  plausibility,  they  said,  with 
every  mark  of  sincerity — “  Well,  if  these  are  the  effects  of  the  new 
doctrines,  we  wish  we  had  never  heard  them  1**  Touched  in  a  very 
tender  part,  th^  could  now  listen,  without  aversion,  to  their  paslor's 

;  and,  for  the  most  part,  gradually  returned  fVom  the  by¬ 
path  into  which  they  had  been  led  astray. 

*  Thus  the  great  **  refiner'’  of  the  church  carried  it  through  this| 
**  fiery  trial,*’  and  purged  it  of  no  small  portion  of  its  dross.  The 
Antinomian  spirit  has  not  troubled  this  church  from  that  time  te  tlve 
present ;  and,  1  trust,  if  ever  the  Evil  One,  in  **  going  to  and  fh), 
and  walking  up  and  down  in  the  earth,"  should  make  any  further] 
attempts  of  this  kind  in  that  place,  the  name  and  etory  of  KalrkLusi 
will  immediately  rise  up  as  a  prophylactic  against  another  Antinomian  ^ 
facrioa.  **  It  was  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  manr  illous  in  our  eyes/* 
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Art.  IX.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Tilt  Literary  Soevenir  (br  1898, 
noder  ^hreupefintendenoe  of  Mr.  Abiric 
Watit,  it  in  a  state  of  great  fomardoete, 
and  wiU  be  poblithed  on  the  First  of 
Nurrm^r*  The  peculiar  adrantages 
which  hare  been  enjoyed  by  the  Editor, 
in  having  been  permitted  to  makeehelce 
of  the  giMler  pari  of  the  suliifects  far  hit 
IVnstrations  from  Abe  Oaileries  of  rari- 
ous  disluiguished  Patrons  of  Living  Art, 
as  well  as  from  those  of  some  of  the 
inaA  eminent  Pahiten  of  the  day,  bare 
enabiad  him  to  increase  rety  materially 
the  interett  of  the  pictorial  depaitoteni 
of  bis  Work.  lodepeddentJj  of  othr*’ 
additions  to  its  attractions,  he  has  Ckr 
tmded  the  quaatity  of  his  Smbdiliith*  " 
meatsb  The  literary  Somenir  far  1898 
will,  betide  other  l>lMH>rations,  cootaio 
Twelve  splendid^  Line  Eagravtnp  (two 
more  ^an  usual)  from  the  burtna  o^ 
many  of  the  moat,  eminent  Eurrmrers 
of  the  day,  aAer  original  Paintings  of 
hrit«rate  excellence,  by  varioaa  dUtln«‘ 
gnisbed  Artists  rig,  James  Thomaon, 
R.A. ;  C.  R.  leslie,  R,A.  |  A.  &  Cbalon, 

R  A.j  T.  Stotbard,  R,A.i  H.  Wft  Pick- 
engllt,  R.'a.  ‘‘Wj'DKriby,  AVj  wPAflan, 
A^l’-W.  WestaW,  A,t  Lmton;  J. 
Rkhtsri  R.  Farriery  Wood,  Ito.d&o. 
&U.  Among  other  PioUrea  of  well  kaown 
beauty  and  celebrity  engraved  for  the 
forthcoming  Volume,  may  be  mentioned, 
Thofmon*!  Juliet  after  l^e  Masquerade 
— PickersgilPs  Medora— CbalOii*t  Thief 
Dimovered*— Linton’s  Retom  of  a  Vic* 
torious  Army  to  a  Greek  City— Rich  lev’s 
Lore  fetter-* Westell’s  Indisn  Scene— 
and  Wood’s  Psyche  borne  by  the  Ze¬ 
phyrs— att  of  which  bare  been  exhibited 
at  khe  Royal '  Aeedeiny  and  elsewhere 
with  great  eaUit».  Tlie  volume  will  also 
contain  an  Engraving  from  a  beautiful 
Picture  by  Lnlie,  of  the  Duke  and 
Dabbeag,  from  Don  Quixote.  The  Lite- 
TWtf  €<mtenti  of  the  Work  will  be  com- 
pfliH,  ne  usual,  of  a  great  variety  of 
origimil  Cooiribotioas,  in  Proee  and 
Verse,  from  the  first  Writers  of  the  day ; 
including  productions  from  several  Pens 
not  hitherto  engaged  in  any  pubiicaiioos 
of  this  class. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub- 
Ibbing  a  uniform  edition  of  the  Works 
of  the  English  Reformers.  Edited  by 
Thomas  Russell,  A.M. 

CgC  It  is  proposed  fsithfolly  to  re¬ 
print,  without  any  aUeratioo  whatsoever, 


(ejwept  eonfovming  the  oKhography  to 
present  usa^,)  the  entire  wovha  ef  the 
prineipal  Rai^mere  of  the  Ei^iah 
Church,  with  a  aalection  from  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  several  of  tbair  oootemporarles. 
First,  in  order  of  time,  wiH  be  the  wmks 
of  Tyndel,  Frith,  and  Beroee^  which  will 
make  between  three  end  four  vednUMt 
Then  will  follow  the  Work#  of  Cranmeih 
(sbme  of  which  will  be  for  tte  first  iinse 
printed  from  his  nsanuscript,)  of.^Afl- 
mer,  Hooper,  Ridley  and  BradfonC 
which  it  k  expected  will  be  eoenprieeik 
in  five  or  six  volumes.  A  mlection  will . 
be  made  from  the  writiogs  of  Vichoiaht 
Ridley,  Knox,  Coverdale,  Ball,  Ponct. 
Becon,  Joy,  Baooo,  Fox,  JLtver,'  and 
other  early  Pmtestaal  divines,  making  * 
four. or  five  additioeal  volumes  |>  ao  that  I 
it  k  computed  the  khele  work  will  m* 
tend  to  about  fifteen  voiumea.^,  Ttw 
works  of  that  distinguished  preleie, 
Bishep  Jewel,' have  not  been  euamerlti^ 
in  the  above  list,  benaese  they  eiu  el- 
ready  anaownead  for  n  publioetlQn  by 
another  hand,  or  it  k  evidhuii  they  wopM 
have  been  included  aa  oeceixgry  to  gen¬ 
der  the  series  eom^tete.  Inh 
be  compnaM  (at  neekly  md  cih  be'i6a1-' 
culated)  «  fifleen  or  slxleen  Wsis«  fivoi^ 
of  about  500  pages  eqgh.  Tbeiprkw*tlii 
subscribers  will  Im  lOs.  6tL)  fifty  enpiaUj 
wiU  be  taken  off  ou  large  peper,  price 
]L  1r.  A  volume  will  be  paUkoed 
every  three  months.  nij  o 

la  the  preu,  Twelve  Inshntolisw'eiid 
familiar  Leeturesto  Young  Persoei^ven 
the  intellectuel  and  moral  powgrp  of 
mau^  the  cxtstroce,  chgractex,napd 
government  of  God ;  the  evidences  of 
Chrktienity,  ko.;  with  n  oonoledlag 
nddretoou  eoneoofunnity,  dekveead  at 
NorthamptOD.  By  the  Tate  Rev.  John 

In  the  press,  end  oeany  reedy,  g 
new  and  greatly  improved  editkm 
Mr.  Orayk  Suppleniecit  to  the  Pharma* 
oopceies,  including  the  new  French 
remedies,  with  numerons  and  important 
additions. 

Bagster’s  Compreheneive  Bible,  in 
addition  to  the  three  forms  in  which 
that  important  work  is  on  sak,  k  at 
press  on  super-royal  creaas-oolottred 
writing* peper,  with  e  spacious  margin 
of  four  inches  for  rosnuseript  notes. 
Tbo  stndent  heveby  will  possess  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  interleaved  Bible,  bav* 
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ing  OiiiltilarkMit  ami  OMMt  valuable  mat¬ 
ter  in  tba  compaM  «*f  oae  quarto  vo¬ 
lume. 

In  the  pram,  Hiotoncal  Tableta  and 
MedallitMia,  lllaalntive  of  an  improved 
SysUai  of  Artihcial  Meaniry,  the 
move  eai3r  rcaaerohranee  of  remarkable 
KvenU  and  Dates ;  eabibtttng,  tn  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  m^tly  lioted  Kogra rings,  (inclu¬ 
ding  BKMre  than  oue  hundred  m^aHtc 
Foriraita,)  a  connected  outline  of 
rtcal  aad  Biographical  Chronology,  the 
4*omplate  successioo  of  all  tlie  Koman 
Kmperura,  and  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Kng- 
land  and  France,  doeu  to  the* present 
itam.  Together  with  an  appropriate 


Introdactioo,  Appendix,  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  Designed  and  arranged  by  John 
Henry  Todd. 

Tbe  Tablets  may  also  be  had, 
nmidy  exeented  on  Card-board,  and 
fitted  up  in  a  handaome  box— that  a 
number  of  atndenta  might,  nrHh  eqnal 
cunventenoe  and  ceonomy,  be  uring  tbapi 
at  the  taone  time.  3/.  3r. 

Preparing  fur  the  preas,  A  defence  of 
the  Mistioas  in  the  South  Sea  and  Sand- 
wieh  islands,  agninat  the  chargw  and 
misrepretenUtinns  of  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view,  iu  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Rdi- 
tor  of  that  Jonmal. 


Art.  X.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


MisciLutaaovs. 

rinsstcal  Manual;  or  a  Mythological, 
Historical,  aiul  Geographical  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Pope’s  Hinner  and  Dryden’s 
AUictd  ,uf  Virgil ;  with  a  very  copious 
Index.  Bvo.  iHr. 

StaUiueat  by  the  Council  of  the  Uiii* 
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